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THE COMING SESSION. 


if is not easy to judge beforehand whether the Session 
is likely to begin with animated debates. The 
Ministers must necessarily stand on the defensive; and 
they will probably furnish in the Speech from the Throne 
harmless and useful occupation for Parliament in the time 
devoted to practical business. The orators of the Oppo- 
sition, as distinguished from its responsible leaders, 
have throughout the recess and to the eve of the Session 
rather fanned the flame of their own wrath than nursed 
it to keep it warm. If they transfer their attacks from 
the platform to the House of Commons, they will perhaps 
feel the inconvenience of having said beforehand in the 
most exaggerated language all that they can repeat in the 
unwelcome presence of adversaries who will for the first 
time have an opportunity of answering them to their faces. 
They will scarcely find a hearing for the thrice-told tale 
of the alleged miscarriage of the Ministerial policy in 
Europe. Mr. Guapstone himself will hesitate before he 
appeals on the question of the Berlin Memorandum to a 
tribunal which has again and again given judgment against 
him. He has, indeed, of late more than once admitted 
that his accusations are directed as much against the House, 
in which he po at the election to reverse the majority, 
as against the Government which he was formerly in the 
habit of exclusively denouncing. His followers have dealt 
too boldly out of doors with the facts of the Eastern ques- 
tion to challenge correction by renewing their statements 
in the House. Sir W. Harcovrr will not embarrass the 
future Cabinet, of which, if it attains power, he will be a 
considerable member, by the levity of such assertions as 
that Austria is the gaoler of the Slav nationalities. An 
explanation of the failure of the Greek negotiation with 
Turkey will be required of the Government. With this 
exception, Parliament in its last Session will probably 
enjoy almost total exemption from the controversy which 
for two or three years engrossed its attention. 

The Government will with better reason be required to 
explain and defend its colonial and Indian policy ; but it 
may perhaps be necessary to decline the immediate discus- 
sion of questions which are not ripe for final decision. It 
is impossible to gratify the legitimate curiosity of Parlia- 
ment without furnishing the same information to possible 
or actual enemies; and it is not desirable to force the 
Government into the disclosure of purposes which it may 
be hereafter necessary to modify. It would be especially 


. inexpedient to elicit a Ministerial confirmation of Sir 


Garnet WOLSELEY’s announcement that the maintenance 
of English sovereignty in the Transvaal is irrevocable. 
There is reason to hope that any discussion which may 
take place on South African politics will not be a party 
struggle. The Opposition, and perhaps the Conservative 
party, will be subject to internal divisions. Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Courtney have already engaged in a pre- 
liminary skirmish on the retention of the Transvaal. 
The reports which have since arrived of the meeting of 
the Boers at Pretoria will supply additional arguments on 
either side. The odd menace of expulsion or social ex- 
communication of the English inhabitants shows on one 
hand that the Dutch farmers are in earnest, but it also 
suggests the necessity of guarding the rest of the popula- 
tion against their possible use of absolute power. The 
debates which may arise in the House of Lords will 
be perhaps still more interesting. Lord Carnarvon must 


either vindicate the annexation of the Transvaal or admit 
an error for which he would be principally responsible. 
Lord Krvpertey on behalf of the late Government will 
not deny that he concurred in the policy of annexation, of 
which indeed Mr. Courtney was at the time the only 
active opponent in either House. It is not likely that 
Mr. Guapsrone will repeat in Parliament his preposterous 
assertion that the Government has, through habitual 
antipathy to freedom, wantonly established despotic 
government in the Transvaal. Even the wildest ani- 
mosity is sometimes checked by the knowledge that an 
outrageous charge will be refuted on the spot; and Mr. 
Forster may remind his impetuous colleague that there 
are some thousands of natives to be considered as well as 
the malcontent Boers. Itis true that, as Mr. Courtney 
says, the argument founded on the rights of the natives 
is an afterthought, or a consideration arising since the time 
of annexation; but, although it may not have been the 
duty of the English Government to protect native in- 
habitants of a foreign possession, all persons who have 
even for a day been subjects of the English Crown may 
have acquired a right to protection. 

It will perhaps be still more difficult to state the inten- 
tions of the Government on the more important question 
of Afghanistan. Whenever there is a war its political con- 
sequences must be more or less dependent on military suc- 
cess or failure. Disaffected and hesitating chiefs will wait 
anxiously for any declarations of the Government which 
may throw light on the comparative advantages to be 
gained by resistance or submission. It may not be desir- 
able to inform the rulers of Herat whether they are to 
be attacked or left to themselves ; and it may perhaps not 
even have been possible to decide on the relations which 
are to be established for the future between the Afghans 
and the Indian Government. It will be well to take the 
earliest opportunity of correcting the newspaper reports 
of wanton executions. The Government will scarcely be: 
weak enough to surrender by any Parliamentary pledge 
the indispensable power of excluding military corre- 
spondents or of subjecting them to necessary control. One 
of the first’ communications which were allowed to pass 
when the censorship was withdrawn informed the enemy, 
truly or falsely, that Sir F. Roberts was in want of ammuni- 
tion. The habit of furnishing full and interesting informa- 
tion is incompatible with patriotic reticence. The historical 
ake of the Afghan controversy is almost as obsolete as the 

rlin Memorandum. For practical purposes the policy of 
the Government begins with the arrival of the Russian 
Mission at Cabul, and the repulse of the English Mission 
from Ali Musjid. It will not even be easy to interest Par- 
liament in the disputed question whether the refusal of the 
Afghan officer in charge was more or less courteously ex- 
Mr. GuapstovE characteristically describes Lord 

oHN ManNeRs’s opinion that there was cause for offence as 
a gross and flagrant falsehood; but allowance is always 
made for the language of uncontrollable ion. Not- 
withstanding the extravagant abuse of the Government by 
the more violent members of the Opposition, everything 
which has been done by the Viceroy since the first de- 
claration of war has been justified by obvious political 
and military necessity. The advance of the army through 
the passes led to the Treaty of Gundamuk, which the 
Ministers rightly described at the time as a wholly suc- 
cessful result. Their adversaries have loudly exulted in 
the unfortunate events which followed; but they would 
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find it difficult to persuade Parliament either that peace 
ought not to have been made, or that the war ought not 
to have been resumed when the treaty was treacherously 
violated. On this and on other points the true line of de- 
fence of the Government is indicated in a singularly able 
speech, since published in the form of a pamphlet, which 
Mr. Batrour some time since addressed to a Conservative 
mesting at Edinburgh. 

The financial business of the Session will not be un- 
important, and it is understood that the CHANCELLOR 
or tHE Excuequver will take an early opportunity of 
explaining his financial policy. The legislative energies 
of the Government will be best employed in passing 
the Criminal Code which the ArrorNney-GmNngRAL unwil- 
lingly postponed in the last Session. Lay members 
will not view with favour the efforts of professional critics 
to prevent the introduction of a great and useful reform 
on the ground that it is not theoretically and mmutely 
perfect. If the Bill is passed, with or without amendment, 
it will form an invaluable model for codes which may 
simplify more abstruse branches of ‘the law. It is fortu- 
nate ‘that the conduct of the Bill will'be in the hands of 
an eminent lawyer who is thoroughly in earnest in his 
desire to pass it. All anticipations of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings im legislation or policy are unfortunately con- 
tingent on the ability of the House of Commons to 
exercise its functions. The Irish malignants have already 
threatened to impede or prevent the transaction of 
business until demands which they know to be im- 
practicable are conceded by Parliament. Tt will of 
course be proper to pay serious attention to any measures 
which may be suggested for the relief of Trish dis- 
tress; and it is not impossible that the Mimisters may 
require a Bill of Indemnity for some of the remedies 
which ‘they may have applied. Projects for exempting 
tenazits from liability to rent, and for the wholesale con- 
version of occupiers into owners, though they cannot be 
seriously entertained, may probably serve as occasions ‘for 
obstruction. The:experienee of late Sessions proves that 
efforts ‘to render Parliamentary government impossible 
can neither be safely despised nor easily counteracted. The 
Ministers may perhaps derive ‘some consolation for ‘the 
annoyanee which ‘they will share with ‘the House ef Com- 
mons in the disgust and indignation which ‘will be excited 
against the probable allies of the Liberal party at the next 
election. At Sheffield the Irish Home Rulers voted for a 
follower of Mr. Giavstone ‘who had expressly rejected 
their overtures. Sir W. Harcourt at Oxford ‘paid signifi- 
cant'conypliments ‘to the faction, which seems likely to re- | 
sume its former political connexion. It'may perhaps not_ 
be forthe interest of candidates who rely on the ‘Home | 
Rule vote in Hnglish towns that the obstructives should | 
immediately before the dissolution have made themselves — 
universally odious. | 


THE DE FREYCINET MINISTRY. 


DE FREYCINET’S Ministry will, to all appear- 
e ance, be M. WapprixeTon’s, written a little larger. 
Tt will be quite as much distrusted by'the extreme Lett, 
and somewhat more distrusted by the Left ‘Centre. By 
way of compensation, it will find a more decided support 
among the deputies of the advanced Left. ‘Too much 
store, however, must not be set ‘even on this gain, ‘forthe 
efforts that are being made to construct a homogeneous 
majority out of the advanced and the pure Left:are-said to 
be'destined ‘to failure, by reason of the unwillingness of 
the advanced Left to separate themselves definitively from 
the extreme ‘Left. In that case, the new Ministry will 
run just the same risks as the Mimistry it has displaced. 
It will continually have to be calculating whether the di- 
visions known to exist among its adversaries will more 
than balance the divisions ‘suspected ‘to exist among its | 
friends. It is not likely that it will be beaten 'by a direct | 
vote; but, after recent experience, this prospect yields but | 
scanty comfert. was never beaten by a_ 
direct vote, but he had to leave office all the same. | 
The declaration which M. pe Freycrver read in the Senate | 
and in the Chamber of Deputies at the end of last week was 
framed on the principle of saying as little as possible that 
could'eompromise or eommit its authors. The policy of 
the late Cabinet is to be carried out with an additional 
spice of ‘vigour. There are to ‘be ‘rather more dismissals | 
in ‘the public offices, and the reactionary element in the | 


magistracy is to be definitively got rid of. This is to be 
effected by a device which has the merit of not attacking 
the principle of irremovability. The judges are to hold their 
oflices by the same tenure on which they hold them now ; 
but the Government has suddenly discovered that there 
are a great many more judges than are wanted, and that, 
in deference to a sound economy,a certain number of 


‘them must at ence be suppressed. The matural way to 


do this would be to appoint no more judges until sucees- 
sive deaths have brought down their numbers to the 
desired point. Inasmuch, however, as death cannot be 
trusted to take off Legitimists and Bonapartists and to 
leave Republicans alone, the process of reduction is to be 
undertaken by the Government. It must be supposed 
that by a fortunate coincidence the number of magistrates 
needed for the due administration of justice is identical 
with the number of magistrates whose political principles 
are of ‘the right sort. When the .comberers of ‘the 
ground have been got rid of, there will remain just as 
many vigorous young saplings as are needed to do the 
work of the courts. Jt will ‘be curious if, before the end 
of the year, it should be found necessary to raise the staff 
to its old numbers. To get rid of a judge you dis- 
like without trenching on the principle that judges ‘hold 
office during good behaviour would be a ‘triumph of 
political ingenuity, if it could be repeated whenever it is 
convenient. As acertain minimum allowance of judges is 
indispensable to the ‘business of ‘the country, the experi- 
mentis probably about to be tried for the first and last time. 
If its real object were the same as its professed object, ‘its 
success might be less doubtful. To remove from'the Bench 
any magistrates who allow their ‘political sympathies to 
warp or colour ‘their administration of justice would be 
easy enough ; but there is no reason to ‘suppose that so 
modest a measure would at all answer the purpose for 
which a purification is demanded. That purpose is :pro- 
bably the ‘far more essential one of providing places ‘for 
Republican seekers for office; and a judge’s ‘political 
antecedents must be remarkably pure if it cannot be 
shown that his post would ‘be better filled by an advanced 
Republican. So powerful a bureaucracy as that of Prance 
will fight ‘stoutly against'the application of the American 
principle of dividing the spoils at the accession to office of 
each new Ministry ; but, to-all appearance, it will fight in 
vain. 

The only question that can be said to divide public 
attention with the reconstitution of the civil service is 
the war which the new Cabinet .seems resolved to wave 
with the Church. M. Farry has introduced another 
Education Bill, which aims at rendering to elementary 
education the same service that his former Bill proposed 
to render to superior education. The difficulties which 
this second scheme may encounter are of a more serious 
kind than those which await the Bill which has been 
made*famons by its seventh clause. The Government pro- 
pose ‘to secure freedom for the higher education by the 


_ simple process of closing ‘the scheols*which they dislike. 


Superior education is self-supporting. The parents pay 
for it; and, as for their own sakes they will wish their sons 
to have it, they may be trusted to pay for it in the State 
schools, provided ‘that they can be prevented from paying 
for it in clerical schools. Elementary education, on the 
other hand, is not self-supporting, and if the question is 
left to the decision of the parents, there is not much doubt 
what their choice will be. ‘If they are not allowed to send 
their children to such schools as they like, they will cer- 
tainly not pay money to send them to schools which they 
do not like. A-system of education which is to drive ‘the 
Church out of the ‘field must not be content with pro- 
viding a lay school in ‘every commune, or even with 
shutting up every clerical school. It must make attendance 
at the lay school compulsory ; and, in order that the change 
shall not be dangerously unpopular, it must ensure that 
this compulsory attendance shall cost the parent nothing. 
lt isa point of some interest to know in what way a 
scheme of'this kind will affect the l'rench taxpayers. On 
the one‘hand, the cost will be very great. Huglishmen 
are feeling something of ‘what the expense of education 
means, though‘with us compulsion is nothing like universal, 
and the-schooling is in part paid for ‘by the parents. ‘In 
France compulsion is'to be universal, and the parents are 
to pay nothing. Under this ‘system it is safe to predict 
that that cheapness which Mr. Arnotp not long: since re- 
commended to our imitation will quickly disappear, and 
the outlay per child will rapidly rise to these more magnilii- 
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cent proportions with which we are familiar in this country. 
It might seem that this is a change which so frugal a nation 
as the French will greatly dislike; but against the cost, 
which will certainly not please them, must be set one or 
two counter considerations. In the first place, the Bill 
will create a great number of new posts, and the active 
goodwill of nt officials may go some way to make 
up for the passive dislike of the people who will have to 
find their salaries. In the next place, the French are ac- 
customed to have a great deal done for them by the Govern- 
ment, and provided that they see and feel that something is 
being done, they may not be very keen to realize that itis being 
done for them at their own expense. In the present case 
they will see that their children are being educated for 
nothing; and to parents the benefit of this process, while 
it lasts, will greatly outweigh the loss they will sustain as 


he Extreme Left seem likely to be gratified by the 
revival of a regulation dating from 1830, which directs 
the military authorities to address all officers as “ Mon- 
“sieur,” with the title belonging to their professional rank. 
General Farre, or one of his subordinates, has acted upon 
this rule, and directed a letter to “M. le Général 
“p’AumaLe.” This isa very small advance towards that 
true Republic under which he would be addressed as 
“ General H. Caper”; but still it is an aclvance, and as 
such the extreme Left are pleased and the advanced Left 
profess to be pleased. It may be taken for granted that 
men like M. Gamperta and M. pe Frryciver are perfeetly 
aware of the imprudence of alienating moderate politicians 
from the Republic by devices which only serve to show 
how many Frenchmen still set a value on titles of 
nobility. The Duke of Avmate will be no sufferer 
by this official cancelling of his ordinary designation. 
Whether General Farre calls him what the rest of the 
world call him, or revives a designation which will 
never be used outside the War Office, he will still be a 
great noble and a prince of the blood. But the fact 
that M. Gamperra and M. pe Freycinet make themselves 
parties to petty insults of this kind is all the more a: 
nificant because they cannot really approve of them. 
shows the singular bondage to the extreme Left into 
which the French Government is falling ; a bondage 
which has not even the advantage of entailing protection 
on the of the master. The more the distinction be- 
tween M. pe Freycorser and such men as M. CL&MENcEAD, 
M. Brisson, or M. Maprer pE Montsyav—who is now one of 
the Questors of the Chamber of Deputies—is aecentuated 
the more persistently the extreme Left will ask, Why 
do we govern France by our agents? if these men are 
only our servants, let us send them about their business 
and do the work ourselves. 


PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


SOLEMN protest in the Edinburgh Review on behalf 

of “plain Whig principles” is unintentionally amus- 

ing and indirectly instructive. The moderate Liberals, 
some of whom perhaps still call themselves Whigs, are 
with good reason alarmed and offended by the violence of 
Mr. Guapstone and his congenial followers. Sooner or 
later they will be compelled either to swallow their con- 
scientious scruples or to secede from a party which 
threatens to become revolutionary. In the meantime, a 
writer who represents the most ancient and orthodox sec- 
tion of their body only calls attention to the weakuess of 
the Whigs when he. endeavours to reassert their ancient 
supremacy. Although it is certain that the progress of 
democracy can only be arrested, if at all, by the union of 
those who wish to maintain the existing Constitution, 
the Edinburgh Reviewer anxiously man J the allianee 
of the former adversaries of his party. On the issue 
which will decide the general election he echoes with 
servile imitation the phrases of Mr. GLapsroye and Mr. 
Cuampertaix. It is not long since the Edinburgh Review 
denounced with argumentative vigour the Bulgarian 
agitation and the suppert which was given by violent 
Liberals to Russian aggression. It appears that plain 
Whig principles now include apprehension of personal 
ernment, and objection to an imaginary policy which 

is called Imperialism. If plain Whigs are really opposed 
to the foreign of the present Government, their co- 
operation with the Radi will not be less welcome 
because they are not reconciled to the Birmingham form 


of government, or to the abolition of the Establishment. 
The article begins with a quotation from a letter in which 
Lord Rvussext, then far advanced in years, foretold the re- 
constitution of the Liberal party on Whig principles. 
It is interesting, but not surprising, to find that the 
— representative of the party still recited in the 

ecline of his faculties the formula which had served him 
for a creed through life. Unfortunately there is no indi- 
cation of any revival of the Whig organization. The Duke 
of Somerset, long known as one of the ablest of the Whig 
aristocracy, has lately published a confession of political 
despair ; and the younger members of the party are con- 
tent to exchange the influence of rank and title for the 
permission of Liberal election managers to represent the 
opinions of Radical constituencies. If Mr. FirzwitviaM 
shares the opinions of the head of his family, he must 
differ from his intended colleague on almost every ques- 
tion of foreign and domestic policy. The Whig candidate 
is more likely to be drawn into the current of political 
change than the Radical to be hampered by the scruples 
of the Whigs. 

The Whigs, when they existed, were often and justly 
compared to the Left Centre of French Assemblies. A long 
quotation in the Review from one of Mr. Bropricx’s valn- 
able pamphlets contains the statement that in France “ the 
“ Extreme Left has proved itself greatly inferior to the 
“ Left Centre in the higher political virtues.” He adds 
that Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Cuitpers, Mr. Forster, and 
Mr. Sransretp belong to the English Left Centre, and 
that “to drive them into becoming the left wing of the 
“ Right Centre would be an act of political suicide worthy 
“only of Spanish revolutionists.” It is unnecessary te 
inquire whether Mr. Forster and Mr. SransFeLD are pro- 
perly classified as belonging to the English Left Centre. 
There is at present no question of excluding from the 
Liberal party those who share their opinions. Even the 
Whigs are for the moment tolerated, if they consent, with 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, to pronounce the shibboleth of 
Imperialism and turbulent foreign policy. As soon as 
they attempt to assert their independence, they will be 
repudiated by their Liberal allies. In the days of 
Louis Pxitipre it was a commonplace saying that France 
was Left Centre. A modified form of the same doctrine 
was at a later period propounded by M. Tuters when 
he declared that the Republic was the form of govern- 
ment which divided Frenchmen the least. The Left 
Centre, with its political virtues, is now relegated into 
insignificance, after governing France for a year. The 
Republic, instead of uniting parties, has both multi- 
plied factions and rendered them more utterly intole- 
rant of one another. Extreme democracy is advancing 
with rapid strides; and successive Ministers struggle in 
vain to check, by alternate resistance and compliance, the 
irresistible pressure which urges them forward. The 
great difference between the two countries is that there is 
still in England a Conservative party which has not, as in 
Franee, retired in hopelessness from the political conflict. 
Plain Whigs and Moderate Liberals cannot dispense 
with the aid of the rank and file of the constituencies. 
Their political virtues will not avail them at elec- 
tions. They have hitherto allowed themselves to be 
directed by the extreme members of the party ; and 
if they ultimately rebel against their imperious asso- 
ciates, they must look for support in some other quarter. 
It unfortunately happens that almost all moderate Liberals 
belong to the educated elasses, and that they are therefore 
a fraction of a small minority. Demagogues not un- 
frequently affect to deny their existence, because their 
numerical strength bears no proportion to their moral and 
intellectual superiority. 

While the Left still recognizes its Centre, it is for party 
purposes extremely convenient to appeal to the consti- 
tuencies on questions of oe policy which would have 
been little understood even if they had not been obscured 
by violence and misrepresentation. The purist of the Edin- 
burgh is apparently ready to vote for candidates who will 
repeat the popular clamour against the Berlin Treaty and 
the Afghan war. Those who agree with him well know 
that the questions in dispute have little or nothing to do 
with political principles ; but a majority returned to sup- 
port Mr. Giapsrone’s views on foreign politics would sar- 
vive to render practicable the revolutionary changes which 
he has at various times threatened. The introduction of 
universal e, the destruction of the Established 
Church, instalments of Home Rule, and perhaps the com- 
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ulsory expropriation of landowners would be practical, 
if not logical, consequences of a decision that the Afghan — 


war was unnecessary. It may be that, as the Edinburgh 
Reviewer asserts, the Church of England is in no danger 
from the Whigs; but the danger which impends 
over the Scotch Establishment commenced with 
Lord Hartineron’s wanton declaration. The Whig 
leader of the Radicals at the same time announced 
that he would not be deterred from an attack 
on the Scotch Establishment by any consideration of the 
effect which might be produced on the Church of 
England. 

The advocate of plain Whig principles evidently be- 
lieves, not without reason, that Mr. GLapsToNE is the most 
formidable opponent of his opinions and of the party to 
which he imagines himself to belong; yet, by way of con- 
ciliating the evil influence, he actually expresses a hope 
that Mr. Guapstone will be the next Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. <A Prime Minister of moderate opinions, with 
the revolutionary leader under his nominal command, 
would occupy a ridiculous and helpless position. Mr. 
Gia psToNE has always, and especially in his late speeches, 
either of set purpose or through imperfect appreciation 
of logical distinctions, confused politics with finance, as 
when he declared that the Alabama payment was an ex- 
traordinary charge, but that the cost of preparations 
against Russia was a burden properly belonging to the 
yeer in which it was incurred. From the vantage ground 
of the Exchequer Mr. Giapstone would dictate to his un- 
equal colleagues their domestic and especially their foreign 
policy, on the ground that all measures must be considered 
with reference to their cost. He has always inclined to 
follow the example of PrercevaL, who attempted to put 
Lord WELLINGTON on an allowance, which he was not to 
exceed, in the conduct of the Peninsular war. Should Mr. 
Gtapvstone take office in a Government which, if it is 
formed, will owe its existence to his efforts, he ought to be 
its chief in name as well as in reality. Three or four years 
of his administration, which would be directed to the 
overthrow of the principal institutions of the country, 
would, whatever other results might follow, put an end to 
plain Whig principles, and especially to the principle of 
the divine right of the Whig aristocracy. The decay 
or extinction of a great historical party is greatly to be 
regretted ; but it is useless to rely on forces which have 
become obsolete. The epitaph of the party is contained 
in the Duke of Somerser’s exposition of the doctrine of 
political pessimism. The utility of his book may be 
reasonably questioned ; but some critics will feel a certain 
sympathy with a writer who appears to have no object 
except to say what he thinks. Some men of ability speak 
and write with the object of securing partners in their 
discontent. Ifthe Duke of Somerseris troubled with dis- 
agreeable reflections, he is apparently not unwilling that 
his readers should share his dissatisfaction with limited 
monarchy, with public meetings, and with democracy. 


BIRMINGHAM LIBERALS, 


fing inhabitants of Birmingham know their own busi- 
ness best, though strangers might have supposed that 
no community was less in want of a new Liberal Club. 
The town is already club-ridden in all its political and 
municipal affairs ; for, by dint of careful organization, the 
numerical majority effectually excludes the most wealthy 
and most highly educated part of the population from any 
share in the management of the common interests. In 
that happy place taxation and representation are wholly 
rated. Probably the object of instituting a new 
Liberal Club is to divide society, in private as in public, into 
two separate and unfriendly classes. Even in London there 
is only room for two or three political clubs, while in pro- 
vincial towns merchants and manufacturers, and residents in 
the adjoining districts, find it convenient to meet one 
anotheras neighboursrather thanas partisans. The dominant 
party at Birmingham, preferring that faction should affect 
all the relations of life, are perfectly entitled to seclude 
themselves from all society in which they could learn any- 
thing new. To cultivate prejudice and to avoid all risk 
of instruction is to ordinary minds a condition of that 
ar of happiness which depends on self-complacency. Toa 
of steady believers in party no opening ceremony 

could be more acceptable than the delivery of such 
speeches as those which might be anticipated from Sir W. 


Haxcovrr and Mr. Bricur at the dinner of last Tuesday. 
The orators of the day were in the highest degree 
unlike one another; and among them they represented 
with perfect fidelity the tastes and sentiments of Bir- 
mingham politicians. 

The first speaker probably regards local organization as 
a serviceable instrument in the great task to which he 
devotes his energies with an entire absence of fanaticism. 
Sir W. Harcourt could not but approve of an institution 
which might facilitate the management of elections, 
uuless indeed he reflected that Mr. CuamBertarn and his 
Liberal Association are more than competent to do all the 
party work which can be needed at Birmingham. Inde- 
pendeatly, however, of political considerations, it might be 
worth while to belong to a Liberal Club if the subscrip- 
tion entitled members to the privilege of hearing many 
speeches as brilliantly amusing as Sir W. Harcourt’s. 
His epigrams were never more sparkling, nor his gaiety 
more unflagging. It is satisfactory to be assured that one 
at least of the leaders of Opposition is not in the smallest 
degree depressed by the complicated misfortunes which 
have followed and illustrated the unprecedented crimes and 
follies of the Government. If a figure of speech may be 
borrowed from an orator who can well spare materials of 
plagiarism, the Liberal orators have two bogeys in the 
domestic and foreign policy which they incessantly 
denounce; but Sir W. Harcourt does not seriously affect 
to be frightened by either spectre. He indeed anticipates 
with pleasure the opportunity of proving that the Cuay- 
cettor of the ExcueQuver, or, in other words, the country, 
is in a bad financial condition; and he reached the climax 
of hilarity when he quoted from a newspaper corre- 
spondent a lugubrious statement of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the English army in Afghanistan. There was a 
certain want of skill in the confession made in the latter 
part of the speech that the orator had been, as he professed, 
unconsciously jocular. Humour, said Sir W. Harcourt, 
is the juxtaposition of incongruous ideas, and it neces- 
sarily arises from a comparison of the performance of the 
Government with its pretensions. “ No doubt nothing 
“can be more incongruous than that; but then the 
“ humour of the situation is their creation and not mine.” 
SwaksPeare’s jesters were familiar with the trick of 
attributing to the objects of their ridicule the merit of 
their own satirical humour. The fool offered King Lear 


his bauble, on the ground that in giving away his kingdom - 


he was the greater fool of the two. It would, for rhetorical 
purposes, have been better to affect unbroken gravity than 
to have made an apology for witty buoyancy of spirit ; 
bat, unless the Liberals of Birmingham have become dull 
under the constant pressure of political agitation, they 
will not have been disposed to criticize the liveliest and 
pleasantest of recent public speeches. 

Mr. Bricut, though he also has great command of 
humonr, only indulged in a few incidental sarcasms. The 
most remarkable quality in his speech was the freshness 
which he contrived to impart to the fiftieth or hundredth 
repetition of his well-known discourse on the past merits 
and achievements of the Liberal party. It cannot be 
denied that the topic was suited to the occasion, for 
the members of the Liberal Club might properly wish to 
be persuaded, if they were not fully convinced already, 
that the party which they propose to cement by additional 
ties has in former years done invaluable and exclusive 
service to the country. As almost all of them must have 
heard Mr. Bricut’s former speeches, they probably wel- 
comed the mention of the Test Act and of Catholic Emanci- 
pation with the pleasure which a dramatic audience finds 
in the production by a favourite actor of his familiar 
points. There is after fifty years not much difference of 
opinion as to the justice and expediency of having removed 
an offensive disqualification imposed on the members of 
one particular sect ; but, if modern Liberals would reflect on 
their own subsequent conduct, they might begin, in spite 
of Mr. Bricut, to suspect that the laws against Roman 
Catholics were not exclusively maintained by the pre- 
judices of a bigoted aristocracy. Since the repeal of 
Catholic disabilities, and more especially since the 
so-called Papal Aggression, it has been almost im- 
possible for a Roman Catholic to enter the House 
of Commons as representative of any constituency 
in Great Britain. Lord Epwarp Howarp sat for the 
family borough of Arundel until it was disfranchised ; and 
the popularity of Sir Joun Smeon in the Isle of Wight 
prevailed for a time against religious prejudice; but there 
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have been but one or two other exceptions to the practical 
continuance of the disability which was thought to have 
been removed in 1829. After the Test Act and the Emanci- 
pation Act, M. Bricur’s audience expected with just con- 
fidence the usual quotation of the Duke of WELLINGTON’s 
rash expression of his simple belief in the absolute per- 
fection of the Constitution as it then existed. Cannina 
had repeatedly said the same thing in more ornate 
language without forfeiting the confidence of many 
who are still counted as Liberals. The Doxe dis- 
played a want of judgment and foresight in failing 
to discern the change of opinion which had been for 
some time proceeding, and which was suddenly acce- 
lerated by the French Revolution of 1830. Whether 
his undoubted liability to error is at the present day very 
instructive may reasonably be donbted. It is known 
that the Duke of WELLINGTON was not even aware, until 
he was surprised by the remonstrances of his friends, 
that he had said anything remarkable or imprudent. All 
the Tories and nearly all the Whigs had held the same be- 
lief during all his political life ; and he had sincerely shared 
the common opinion. The inference from his miscalcula- 
tion is that political changes are sometimes desirable, and 
not seldom unavoidable. That change is always expedient 
is a much more questionable generalization, though it is 
suggested by Mr. Bricur. 

Sir W. Harcourt, who accurately describes himself as 
@ moderate Liberal, announced with an affectation of 
cheerful surprise that he was not frightened by Mr. 
CuamBertain. He is probably still less suspicious of any 
revolutionary tendencies in Mr. Bricut. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
himself confirmed the statement that the Liberal party is 
for the present united; and indeed the common ground 
of action is admirably simple, inasmuch as it consists in 
a determination to turn the present Government out of 
office. Mr. Grant Durr, speaking on the same day, pro- 
tested against the demand that the Opposition should 
propound any policy of their own; yet it is a question of 
some interest whether a Liberal Government will repre- 
sent the policy of Sir W. Harcourt or of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
It is not a sufficient answer to reasonable inquiries that 
Lord GRANVILLE is personally responsible for the foreign 
policy of the Liberal party. Lord GranviLtE has 
never pledged himself to the proposition that the 
complications which have arisen in Eastern Europe or 
in Asia could have been avoided. If he succeeded to the 
administration of affairs, he would probably abstain as far 
as possible from action in Turkey, and he would, like the 
present Government, prosecute the war in Afghanistan 
exclusively for the purpose of obtaining a safe and honour- 
able peace. The differences of parties on foreign politics 
are essentially occasional and transitory. There is nothing 
Conservative and nothing Liberal in the Afghan war; but 
the largest political issues are raised by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by the extreme section of the party. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
with perfect fairness, reserved to himself the right of ob- 
taining proselytes to his own advanced doctrines. He will 
not rely entirely on his powers of persuasion. The Liberal 
Associations which are spread over the kingdom will, if 
they succeed, effect a more organic change in the Consti- 
tution than any of the measures which were recapitulated 
by Mr. Bricar. 


DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. 


M* BERRY seems no longer to hold that supreme 
and unquestioned position in the Victorian democracy 
which he attributed to himself when in England. He has 
not secured an absolute majority for his Reform Bill even 
in the Legislative Assembly, which had been supposed to be 
entirely under his control, and he has now appealed to the 
constituencies to say whether they are prepared to force 
the proposed new Constitution down the throats of the 
Legislative Council. The result of the election will be a 
very fair test of the common sense of the electors. That 
they should desire a reform of the Constitution is natural 
enough. They have to wear the shoe, and it is for them 
to say whether and where it pinches. The difference 
between wisdom and folly in controversies of this kind 
is not merely that the wise man proposes wise changes, 
and the foolish man foolish changes. It lies in this more 
perhaps than in anything else, that the wise man sees 
when there are more ways than one of getting his object, 


and chooses out of them the way that is likely to irritate 


his opponents the least. Mr. Berry has taken the very 
opposite course to this. He has apparently framed his 
Reform Bill on the simple plan of putting into it 
everything which the Legislative Council would most 
like to keep ont of it. It is hardly denied, even by the 
most obstructive members of the Council, that some modifi- 
cation of their powers is demanded by the circumstances of 
the colony. The Upper House of the Victorian Legislature 
now wields powers greatly exceeding those which are 
wielded by the English House of Lords. Both these 
bodies possess the theoretical right of rejecting any 
measure that the Lower House may send up to them. 
The difference is that in one this right is waived, while in 
the other it is exercised. As soon as the House of Lords 
has satisfied itself that the House of Commons has deter- 
mined that a particular Bill ought to pass, and that it is 
supported in this determination by the constituencies, the 
House of Lords takes care to give way. Had the 
Council of Victoria been equally well advised, no serious 
quarrel need have arisen; and had Mr. Berry con- 
fined himself to discussing remedies for this in- 
convenience, no one could reasonably have blamed him. 
The utmost that a Second Chamber can profitably aim 
at accomplishing is to give the public time to see the real 
meaning of the measures which the popular Chamber wishes 
to see adopted. Its veto, to be useful, must be in fact, 
whatever it may be in name,a purely suspensive veto. 
Provided that this limitation is well understood, it is pro- 
bably better that it should not be expressed in the Consti- 
tution. There are changes which people do not care 
enough about to force them in the face of a possible quarrel 
between the two branches of the Legislature, though they 
would insist on them if there were any legal means of 
over-riding the vote of the Upper House. If how- 
ever, this limitation is not properly understood, there 
may be nothing for it but to put it into words. Mr. 
Berry contends that this necessity has now arisen in 
Victoria, and, whether he be right or wrong in thinking so, 
it is not a point upon which the judgment of home observers 
is likely to be worth much. But the manner in which 
Mr. Berry has framed his Reform Bill is a point upon 
which every man may have an opinion. The proposed 
resort to a plébiscite, the substitution of a nominee for an 
elective Council, and the denial to the Council of any voice 
in the expenditure of public money, are points which, quite 
apart from their own intrinsic demerits, are objectionable 
as being needlessly revolutionary. The weak point in the 
present Constitution is the absence of any provision for 
settling in the last resort differences between the two 
branches of the Legislature. In order to remedy this, 
Mr. Berry is determined to destroy Parliamentary govern- 
ment. If the Victorian electors have any political aptitude, 
they will decline to blow up the house in order to make a 
door through a particular piece of wall. 


Mr. Berry and his colleagues are evidently suffering 
the usual evils of prolonged political excitement. When 
a Prime Minister allows himself to talk about bringing a 
considerable branch of the Legislature “ under the heel of 
“ authority,” he has either lost his temper or thinks it 
expedient to pretend to have lost it. Speeches of this kind 
either defeat their professed purpose or go immensely be- 
yond it. If the electors of Victoria are less Radical than 
Mr. Berry thinks them, they will prefer to entrust the 
negotiations for constitutional reform to a Minister 
who is a little less committed to the rejection of everything 
short of the whole loaf. If their Radicalism fully comes 
up to Mr. Begry’s calculations, it may not be long before 
some younger demagogue begins to talk of bringing Mr. 
Berry himself under the heel of the authority which 
he has invoked. The people of Victoria will display an 
ignorant patience of taxation which would shock Mr. 
Gtapstone if they support a Government which declares 
that what it wants “is to get at the public purse in a free, 
“easy, and accessible manner.” A more candid admis- 
sion of a desire to have a finger in other people’s pockets 
has seldom been made. No donbt in Victoria, as else- 
where, there is a section of the community which would 
like to feel, with another Minister, that they have their 
hands on the throat of capital. But capital is quickly 
s~ in the Australian colonies; and it is possible that 

r. Berry has underrated the hostility of the men who 
look forward to becoming wealthy to legislation which 
would aim at giving their riches wings. 

The oe Council have now an opportunity of 
showing that the lessons of the last twelve months have 
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not been lost upon them. The leader of the Conserva- 


tives in the Assembly has indicated what, in his judg-_ 


ment, would be a reasonable settlement of the questions 
im dispute between the two Chambers. He would first 
diminish the probability of a dead-lock, by making the 
Council a more popalar body; and he would meet 
the possible failure of this expedient by a _provi- 
sion that when, after a dissolution of both Houses, 
no atrangement could be come to between them, the 


questions at issne should be decided by a joint vote. | 


In this way the wishes of the popular House would be 
sure to be carried out, unless the majority in their favour 
were too small to overcome the opposite majority in the 
Upper House. It is safe to say that the community would 
not suffer if a change which failed to command this 
amount of popular support had to stand over until a 
larger proportion of the public were convinced of its 
necessity. The wisdom of the Legislative Council would 
now be shown in publishing as widely as possible their 
readiness to accept a Reform Bill of this kind. What- 
ever there is of moderation or good sense in the 
eolony will thus be enlisted on their side. Mr. 
Berry cannot deny that this plan would perfectly 


answer the professed purpose of his Reform Bill; and _ 


if he has ancther and unex motive for bringing 
forward that singular measure, it is well that he should be 
compelled to avow it. The Council cannot oppose him so 
effectually as by letting their own moderation be known of ali 
men. In proportion as the impression that the Council is bent 
upon retaining the absolute veto which it now has lingers 
in the minds of the electors, the electors will be disposed 
to give Mr. Berry the support he asks for; and the more 
complete that support is, the more difficult it will be to 
offer any effectual resistance to the constitutional revolu- 
tion he wishes to bring about. The way to disabnse the 
electors of any such notion is to repeat, until they are tired 
oi hearing it, that the Council is ready to concede all that 
is needod to enable the work of legislation to go on 
smoothly. 


THRIFT AND CONSOLS. 


HE events which have of late kept Lord Dersy apart 
from the ordinary course of political conflict are 
adding very materially to the list of really good non- 
political speeches. For the most part, good speeches of 
this kind are rare. Eloquent men seldom condescend to 
make them; men who are not eloquent make speeches 
indeed, but hardly good ones. Lord Dery, whether 
he is dealing with politics or with any other subject, 
is not eloquent, but he never makes a bad speech. What 
he has to say is always excellent—always to the purpose, 
and precisely expressing the particular shade of meaning 
he wishes to express. It is really a social benefit to 
have Lord Dersy’s powers turned for a time to commer- 
cial and economical subjects. He may not always be 
right in his conclusions—as, for example, when the other 
day at Huddersfield he unduly depreciated the value of 
our export trade; but he is always right in his method 
—always careful, that is to say, to present the really im- 
portant sides of the subject to his hearers and to send 
them away with some idea whieh may bear fruit later on. 
His epeoch at Liverpool the other day showed this latter 
in a curiously subtle way. Lord Dekrsy, though 
® is for the moment unconnected with either political 
arfy, has been in this position but a short time, and 
is not likely to remain in it long. He cannot, there- 
fore, eriticize with much freedom acts or omissions of the 
Conservative Government to which he himself was, in a 
sense, a party during the years in which he was last in 
office ; and_he is probably as unwilling to speak positively 
of what a Liberal Government ought to do as though he 
were already 2 member of Her Masesty’s Opposition. 

But for this he would no doubt have given a more 
precise applieation to his remarks about the distribution 
of the National Debt and the limitation of deposits in 
Post Office Savings Banks. What he did say on these 
subjects pointed very plainly in a particular direction, but 
le did not state in so many words what this direction 
was. Indeed he even went out of his way to conceal it. 
He sees no reason why Savings Banks—it is to be pre- 
sumed that he is referring to Post Office Savings Batis, 
as there is a very sufficient reason as regards banks 
under trustées—should be so closely tied down, both 


| with reference to the amount which any one depositor 
may hold in them and to the amount which any one 
depositor may pay in during a year. The two objections 
ustally made to an increase in these respects seem to him 
of no weight. Savings Banks will never interfere with the 
business of ordinary banks; and, if they did, why should 
the State seewre ordinary banks a monopoly which would 
not come to them if people were left perfectly free to place 
| their savings where they like? or is he impressed 
by the danger that, if the State held so mach money at 
call, all the world might wish to draw ont their de- 
posits at the same time, and then the State would not 
have the means of paying them. Lord Drrsy might have 
instanced the light which the recent depression has thrown 
upon this imaginary danger. In England a ren upon the 
State would never be caused by any doubt as to the sol- 
vency of the State. It would always be the result of a 
depression so general and long-continued that no one 
would have any money to leave in the Savings Banks. If 
there had been anything in this latter apprehension, some 
trace of it would have been seen during the last year. The 
depression which began to pass away in 1879 had been of 
almost unexampled length, and if ever there was a time 
when Savings Bank accounts would be likely to showa 
check in the growth of deposits it is the present. Wages 
have been low, work has been slack, and as there has been 


no very large increase of pauperism, the working classes 
must to a considerable extent have been livmg upon what 
they have laid by. Yet the Liverpool Penny Savings 
Bank Association held at the end of 1879 36,0001. more 
than they held at the end of 1878, and the number of 
accounts open was increased by 1,700. Probably this is 
the experience of almost all Savings Banks; and, if so, it 
suggests, what we believe to be true, that with many 
people hard times have been treated simply as a motive for 
more than common economy. People who have not 
hitherto thought much abont laying by money are forced 
to think of it then. People who have not hitherto thought 
much about their savings get anxious, and try, perhaps for 
the first time, to get a little beforehand with the world. 
For each man who is forced to draw out his savings there 
is one who strives harder than ever to keep them un- 
touched, or another who is startled into opening an account. 


There being no force in the reasons commonly given for 
keeping down the amount of deposits, there is in Lord 
Deksy’s opinion very great force in the commonplace that 
the more people you interest in keeping things quiet the 
safer the social system would be. If Lord Dersy had 
meant no conclusion to be drawn from this beyond the 
propriety of allowing a depositor to hold 5ool. in all, and 
to deposit rool. in the course of the year, he would not 
have spoken the next sentence. “ It is rather a trouble- 
“some business for a poor man who does not employ 
“a banker to buy into the funds.” Undoubtedly it is 
rather a troublesome business—so troublesome that no 
poor man is ever likely to make the attempt. But why 
should it be made tronblesome? What is there to 
erage Post Offices—or, say, to begin with, the principal 

ost Office in every town—from receiving small sums 
of money for investment in Consols? The cost of 
brokerage, if the existing Post Office servants were the 
brokers, would be exceedingly small, and, whatever it 
was, it could be paid by stamps, and be made to include 
the cost of paying the dividends when the depositor did 
not prefer to leave them to accumulate. All the advan- 
tages that can flow from an extension of the system of 
Post Office Savings Banks would follow with still greater 
certainty from the extension of the holding of Consols. 
The sense of dignity given to the investor—and, by conse- 
quence, the sense of participation in the national well- 
being—wonld be very much greater, and it wonld extend 
to a class which at present is very little affected by 
appeals of this kind. There are people who are a 
little above putting money in a Savings Bank, and 
who, when they have any savings, like to think that 
they are invested in securities of the same kind as those 
in which the savings of richer men are invested. 
have no opportunity of buying Consols, and the ¢on- 
sequence is that they often fall a prey to some hi¢h-sownd- 
ing and fairly promising concern which is perfectly read¢ 
to take their money in whatever way is most convenient 
to them. If they could invest it in Consols with no more 
trouble, they would in many cases be quite willing to do so. 
The of Government security is not unapprte- 
ciated by any class in the community ; it is when tlicy 
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have to decide between private securities, all professedly 
offering the same prospect of repayment, and only differing 
in the amount of interest, that the risk of being led astray 
becomes 60 great. 

W hat is there to prevent the means of investing money 
secnvely from being brought to.everybody’s door? It has 
been done.in France, and done with most excellent results. 


That-the opportunity would be used if it were offered can- 


not be doubted. [he statistics of Savings Banks deposits 
are.conclasive on this point. No doubt there axe a 
siderable number of depositors in Savings Banks who look 
mpon their deposits.as something in the nature of a cnr- 
rent account, and draw out and pay in with a frequen 
which could not be applied to the purchase and sale 
of :Consols. But, on the other band, there ave large 
numbers of depositors who treat their savings strictly 
asan investment for old age or accident, and to whom 
Consols wonld answer all the purposes of a Savings 
Bank. When to these arc.added the class which does not 
use Savings Banks, but might, and probably would, buy 
‘Consols, the mumber of probable investors becomes large 
enough to satisfy the most exacting Chancellor of 
the Exeheqner. hy isit that even Lord seems 
mnwilling to say that the puxehase of small sums of Go- 
wernment stock ought to be made.as easy as the obtaining 
a Post Office order? Whatever may(be his reason for not 
putting it into words, there can be no question that this 
is the obvious moral of his.speech. In the Conference on 
Thrift which is to be held next week at the Mansion-house 
it is to be hoped that this important side of the subject 
will not be passed over. 


= = 


PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


. Sonth ‘London District of the Metropolitan Coun- 
. ties Branch of the British Medical Association is 
a body which cannot be complimented upon possessing 
an elegant title, but it was engaged last Wednesday 
night in the.discnssion of a subject of very great public 
importance. In,a,meeting, held appropriately enough at 
Bethlehem Hospital, Dr. Buckyitt, who is known as an 
autive theorizer,as well as a practical expert in the matter 
of mental diseases, brought the subject of private Innatic 
asyloms before his fellow-members of the Association. The 
Lunacy Laws have always been a much-debated subject, 
and not a few cases of Jate have served to turn public 
attention once more to them. The propriety and sufli- 
ciency of the regulations actually in force have of them- 
selves afforded matter for controversy sufficiently warm. 
But there has lately been added a considerable suspicion 
as to the actual observance of these provisions. In a famous 
case which was heard immediately before and immediately 
after the Long Vacation, the Judge noticed, aud expressed 
his displeasnre at naticing, that the legal formalities of 
the medical examination had been by mo means punc- 
tiliously observed. This very week another case has been 
heard.and decided which shows how easy it is to elude 
even the not very stringent provisions which at present 
limit the power of ingarceration. A persgn was changed 
with receiving lunatics as “ hysterical patients,” and the 
charge was held to be proved, though no actual mis- 
conduct appears.to have taken place. Sach facts.as these, 
and others which are constantly occurring, serve to keep 
up the indefinite feeling of uneasiness which exists on the 
subject. No.sensible person supposes that the practices 
of brutal ill.treatment of lunatics, or of wrongful incar- 
ceration of sane people from interesied motives, exist on 
any great seale. But it is felt that,as the law stands, 
there is not,sufficient.safegpard against the occurrence of 
such things, though it may be only in rare and isolated 
CASES. 

Wr. Bucgni1’s addregs was devoted chiefly to the subject 
of,private asylams, the question of certification, which is 
pexbaps of even more practical importange, being dismissed 
as too large-for immediate handling. The speaker took 
very high und in his condemnation of the institutions 
heattagked. He asked jhis audience whether they con- 
sidered it right “ that diseased and helpless persons should 
“be confined in asylums for the profit of individuals.” 
«4s the andience seems to haye consisted in no small propor- 
tion of the proprietors of,such asylums, it is not surprising 
that several ot them declined to give the expected answer 
to the question. Speaker after speaker rasc and objected. 
Ono gentleman went so far as to say that there was no 


such a thing nowadays as the detention of sane peaple 


in lunatic asylums. Another protested against “ clap- 
“trap and scurrilous articles” on the subject. Ba 
though the discussion excited so much interest that it 
was adjourned to admit of more thorough treatment, it 
does not seem that any one really attempted to 
examine Dr. Bucxyiu.’s proposals. These were swecp- 
ing enough. The entire abolition of priyato asylums, 
the consolidation of all power over lunatics in the hands 
of the Local Government Board for paupers, and of the 
Lord Chancellor for persons of property, were some of the 
Memands of this thoroughgoing reformer. Unfortunately 
his suggestions seem to have heen not a little tajuted with 
the spirit of over-generalization by whieh thoroughgoing 
reformers are not seldom led astray. Wehave quoted one 
of his phrases ; here is another :—“ It might be very con- 
“ venient to the Commissioners that lunatics should be 
“ gathered together in Jarge herds or gronps, bat it was 
“not to the advantage of any one except the cys- 
“todians.” Here we have evidently got into quite a 
different region from that of the axiom that ao 
private individual ought to make profit opt of diseased 
aud helpless persons. ‘This latter, if it is to be 
taken as having any weight at all, simply means 
that not only the function of guarding lunatics, but all 
sorts of other functions, must.be taken up by Government. 
We must abolish private schools, private hospitals, private 
legal and medical practitioners, and so forth. orms 
urged on principles of this kind are not likely to find wide 
acceptance; and, had the private asylum keepers been 
wise, they would have rojoiced to see.their enemy adopting 
such a line of argument. As for the other remark, about 
lunatics in herds, it seems to be founded on some theony 
of the treatment of the insane for which we doubt not 
that Dr. Buckyitt has plenty to say, but which is eyi- 
dently a matter for expert argument, and can hardly, as 
thns enunciated, be considered a valuable contribution to 
the general discnssion of the question. If it means any- 
thing, it is as decisive against the large public asylums, of 
which most people approve, as against the large private 
asylums, of which many people disapprove. It may, im 
short, be taken as pretty certain that, if the question of 
reform is to be successfully approached, it must be ap- 
proached in a different spirit from this. 


We do not see that it is at all necessary to make the ques- 
tion purely or mainly one of privateasylums versus public. ‘The 
former institutions have indeed certain obvious drawbacks, 
which the protests to which we haye referred by no means 
explain.away. Their existence is, to a certain extent, a 
survival of the old barbarous practice of “ begging fools ” 
of the Crown, and the fact that the interests of their pro- 
prietors are direetly concerned in detaining their unfortn- 
nate guests cannot be ignored or pooh-poohed. But, on 
the other hand, priyate asylums are undonbtedly in many 
cases a blessing both to sensitive patients and to sensitive 
relations of patients. They admit perhaps of greater in- 
dividual care than large public institutions, while they aye 
certainly not likely to be supplanted by a large number of 
small public institutions which would be infinitely costly. 
The possibility, moreover, of eluding judicious and fre- 
quent inspection is, or ought to be, very small. But the 
great point of importance is that no person shall be sent to 
these establishments or to any establishments who is, not 
a Innatic, and itis this point upon which at present public 
opinion is dissatisfied. It is a truism (though one the 
truth of which the proprietors of lunatic asylums axe 
naturally loth to admit) that with a large glass of persous 
to send them to a madhouse is to ensure that in a very 
short time they shall be genuinely mad. How to obviate 
this danger is the cryz. The problem has at present been 
solyed in a sufficiently English fashion by avoiding its 
solution altogether. The present system of certification is 
about as rational, and may be as effective, as the applica- 
tion of Mr. Justice Bripuecoose’s system of dice-throw- 
ing would be. Eyen the emendations in it proposed 
by the Lunacy Commissioners leave it much as they 
found it. The mere fact of a man being a doctor in actual 
practice does not of necessity prove him to possess any 
acquaintance with the subtle and terrible phenomena of 
mental disease. On the other hand, justly or unjustly, 
the lay public have got it into their heads that professional 
* mad doctors ” are not much more to-be trusted than the or- 
dinary practitioner whose experiengeis confined for the most 
part to whooping-cough and broken heads. ‘The only person 
| who would be really satisfactory as an arbiter of the 
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liberty or imprisonment of his fellows would be the ideal 
Phronimos of the Greek philosophers, the practically wise 
man who has neither theories nor prejudices. Unfortu- 
nately it is not easy to put one’s hand on a few hundred or 
thousand of such persons at a moment’s notice. We have, 
however, before pointed out that the appointment of official 
examiners for the purpose of certification would secure 
at least a reasonable chance of good administration. 
Despite the very natural outcry of the private lunatic 
asylum keepers, it is impossible not to feel that what 
has to be guarded against is much more the in- 
terest which in this case may lead a man to do 
wrong knowingly than the ignorance which may lead 
him unwittingly into error. In the case of pauper lunatics 
the eagerness of relations to rid themselves of an expense 
and a trouble is balanced by the professional interest of 
the administrators in keeping down expenditure. There is 
no such balance in the case of lunatics of a higher class. 
Nor did Dr. Buckni1u speak a whit too strongly when he 
said that the deprivation of the liberty of any of the 
QuEEN’s subjects was an affair for the State alone. Un- 
fortunately this truth is fully recognized in theory already, 
though it is singularly blinked in practice. The certifi- 
cate, the licensing of asylums, the inspection of them, all 
vindicate the position of the State amply as far as 
theory goes. Nor do private asylums of themselves at all 
infringe this right. The State, with due precautions, 
chocses to transfer its captives to certain persons, and the 
only thing to be contended for is that the precautions should 
be sufficient and that they should be observed. At present 
it is by no means certain that they are observed, and it is 
quite certain that they are far from sufficient. It would 


therefore seem more reasonable that the advocates of | 


lunacy law reform should concentrate their efforts on 
this point, which is obviously weak, and not unlikely to 
be successfully assailed, rather than attack another point 
of some considerable strength. The objections to private 
asylums could be in a great degree done away with by the 
adoption of a rational system of certification, while even 
the abolition of private asylums would not wholly obviate 
the dangers of the present mode of procuring in the first 
place the confinement of a lunatic. 


THE NEW RULES FOR THE NAVIGATION OF 
THE THAMES. 


i the year 1878 the total number of sea-going vessels 

which arrived in the port of London was 47,728, and 
their aggregate tonnage was 9,415,873 tons. In 1877 the 
number of vessels was 47,691, the tonnage 9,706,180; and 
in 1876 the number of vessels was 44,822, the tonnage 
9,211,889. These figures, to which we have previously 
drawn attention, show not only the enormous magni- 
tude of the Thames traffic, but also that during one 
year of great depression it considerably increased, and 
that during another year of equal depression there was 
only a very trifling decrease. With anything like a revival 
of trade, this huge traffic, which, to use the language of 
the Thames Committee, ‘‘has almost outgrown the 
“ capacity of the river,” will be largely augmented, and will 
outgrow it altogether; and as, unfortunately, the narrow 
and winding channel of the Thames cannot be widened or 
made straight, the navigation of it, already extremely 
difficult, will be even yet more difficult and dangerous. 
It is abundantly clear, then, that everything should be 
done that can be done, by the promulgation and enforcement 
of well-considered rules for the navigation of the river, to 
diminish the chances of collision, which are now great, and 
are likely to become greater. Important, however, as is the 
question of how to regulate the navigation of the river, it 
might never have attracted notice had it not been for the 
collision between the Bywell Castle and the Princess Alice. 
The result of that catastrophe was the appointment of the 
Thames Traffic Committee, who heard a large amount of 
evidence respecting the navigation of the river, and in 
their report made a series of elaborate suggestions for its 
better management. Of some of these suggestions the 
Conservators have now availed themselves. In October 
last they provisionally issued rules which were for the 
most part identical with the principal recommendations 
of the Committee. Objections to these having been heard 
and considered, some alterations have been made, and the 
regulations are now published in what is apparently their 
final form. It is still necessary that they should be 


| sanctioned by an Order in Council, but probably this 
' sanction will be given as a matter of course. 
| It was not a little remarkable, as indicating the care- 
lessness with which the Conservators have throughout 
treated this very important matter, that, when they first 
gave forth their rules, they did not take the trouble to 
make a very simple statement in comprehensible language. 
They had to say that certain by-laws with sub-sections 
were to come into force and to take the place of others 
which were to be repealed ; but to say this in intelligible 
sentences was too great an effort for them, and they con- 
tentedly published a preamble from which no man could 
gather which by-laws were to come into operation and 
which were to be done away with. Now—with the aid 
presumably of some law-writer or copying-clerk—they 
have remedied this blunder, and have contrived to ex- 
press themselves clearly. For the rules themselves they 
are but in a small degree responsible, since they have, as 
has been said, accepted for the most part the suggestions 
of the Committee, and have made only the alterations 
above referred to and some others of no very great im- 
portance. Judging from the specimen of drafting with 
which they have favoured the world, it may certainly be 
held to be fortunate that they did not attempt to make 
‘large changes in the code of by-laws prepared for them ; 
but it is much to be wished that they had been con- 
sistently true to their well-earned character for inertness, 
and, contenting themselves with small alterations and re- 
arrangement, had not tried to exercise their own judgment 
| further. Unluckily they seem to have thought it necessary 
_ to show that they were not mere registrars of the decrees 
of the Committee, and that they could to some extent 
'form opinions for themselves. Accordingly they have 
struck out the rules which that body proposed for the 
navigation of dumb barges—i.e. barges managed by oars. 
Their self-assertion in this case is greatly to be regretted, 
inasmuch as the necessity for regulating this tratlic was 
shown by evidence which was perhaps stronger than any 
other adduced before the Committee. 


With this unfortunate omission, however, the responsi- 
bility of the Conservators in respect of the code which is 
shortly to become law virtually ends, they having merely 
done what they were bid. As the Committee who are really 
answerable for the new rules included some highly com- 
petent men, who undoubtedly took much trouble with 
their work and heard a great deal of evidence, it might 
well have been expected that the regulations which were the 
result of their long and careful consideration would be 
satisfactory ones. On a previous occasion, when com- 
menting on their Report, we endeavoured to show that 
this expectation had not been fulfilled, and that there 
were good reasons for holding that some of the proposed 
rules were bad ones, and would do great harm. Now that 
it is officially announced that they are shortly to become 
law, no apology is necessary for again drawing attention 
to the evil which may be caused by them. The figures 
which we have quoted show the unparalleled magnitude 
which the Thames traffic has attained; and it is most 
urgent that some heed should be given to a series of rules 
which may make the conduct of that vast traffic even 
more dangerous than it is now, and may ultimately 
drive one class of vessels from the river altogether. 
We believe that this may not improbably be the 
result of the code which is now to come into force. 
There is good ground for believing that its authors have 
been guilty of grave errors both of omission and commis- 
sion. They might have laid down for the government of 
the river a broad and simple rule which would have de- 
prived wrongdoers of all excuse, and could be misunder- 
stood by nobody. This, we need hardly say, is the starboard 
or right-hand side rule, according to which steamers going 
down stream keep to one side of the river, those going w 
to the other. It was recommended by the tribunal whic 
reported to the Board of Trade, and was considered by the 
Committee. With one dissentient they decided against it, 
on the ground of certain objections to it which were enu- 
merated in their Report. Toany general ruleregulating such 
navigation as that of the Thames there are certain to be objec- 
tions, and it would be futile to deny that those put forward by 
the Committee had considerable weight; but, forcibly stated 
as they were in the Report, it was scarcely possible to avoid 
the conclusion that they were more than counterbalanced 
| by the great advantages of this rule, which, if properly en- 
forced, could hardly fail to diminish the chance of collisions. 
. The true cause of its rejection by the Committee was prob- 
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ably the inveterate dislike which Englishmen have to a 
uniform and comprehensive act of legislation. It is to be 


observed that one of the regulations suggested by the 


Committee, which is identical with the rule for vessels 


meeting at sea, will to a certain extent make it expedient | 
for ships going down stream to keep to the right-hand | 


side, and for those going up stream to keep to the left; 
but it has the advantage of not making this legally neces- 
sary, so that captains and pilots who navigate their vessels 
badly will find it far easier to defend their misconduct 


than they would if an imperative law existed which 


could not be misinterpreted. Perhaps, however, it was too 
much to hope that English legislators would recommend a 
broad and simple enactment; but certainly it might have 
been hoped that they would avoid positive error, and 
would not lay down rules which are likely to cause colli- 
sions. Unfortunately it seems by no means improbable that 
this is what the framers of the new code have done. Many 
of their regulations are taken from the new rules for pre- 
venting collisions at sea, and in one case certainly 
they do not seem to have realized what effect a rule 
intended to apply to the navigation of the open sea may 
have when it is applied to the navigation of a crowded 
tiver. By the new code steam-whistle signals are largely 
introduced. A captain may intimate by one short blast 


of the steam-whistle that he intends to direct his course to | 


the right, or by two blasts that he intends to direct 
it to the left. Whether the use of these signals will tend 
to make accidents at sea less numerous it is not necessary 
now to consider. That it will do so in the Thames is, to 
say the least, extremely unlikely. The framers of the rules 
seem to have fallen into the very general error of thinking 
merely of the case of two vessels approaching each other, 
and forgetting that many other vessels may be close to 
them. With several steamers very near him a captain 
may be utterly misled by a whistle signal intended, not 
for him, but for another commander. In one of the Thames 
reaches there are sometimes a dozen steamers at once, and 
it would be hard to exaggerate the confusion and danger 
which may be caused when on a dark and hazy night 
bewildering whistle signals resound in all directions. 
This grave objection, moreover, is rot the only one 
which can be urged against the provision authorizing the 
use of these signals. It will certainly serve as a safeguard 
for the delinquents, already sufficiently numerous, who 
will not obey the rule of the road ; but this is not astonish- 
ing, for the new code seems in part to have been framed 
with the express purpose of giving scope to ingenious 
defences. 

If, however, those who are responsible for it had merely 
applied the new regulations for ships at sea to the navi- 
gation of the Thames, they would undoubtedly have been 
sheltered by authority. Unfortunately they have not 
done this, but have invented a rule of their own, which 
is not unlikely to-do great harm by driving one class 
of vessels from the waters of the Thames. According 
to the existing law, when two vessels, one of which is a 
steamer and the other a sailing-ship, are proceeding in 
such a direction as to involve risk of collision, the steamer 
is to keep out of the way of the sailing-ship. The obvious 
justice of this rule needs no exposition. The present 
legislators have, however, thought fit to improve on it, 
and have added to it a rider, which is so remarkable that 
we give it verbatim. They lay down that “ If, owing to 
“ causes beyond the control of those navigating the steam- 
“ vessel, it is unsafe or impracticable for the steam-vessel 
“to keep out of the way of the sailing-vessel, she shall 
“ signify the same to the sailing-vessel by four or more 
“ blasts of the steam-whistle in rapid succession, as men- 
“ tioned in Rule [18]; the sailing-vessel shall then keep out 
“of the way.” The language of this extraordinary clause 
is well worth notice. The legislators, be it observed, 
have used the word “ impracticable,’ one of the most 
vague in the English language. Strictly speaking, it 
means impossible; but those who chose it can hardly have 
intended it to bear this meaning ; for, if it does, the Rule 
states simply that a steamer shall not get out of the way 
when she cannot get out of the way. As well enact that a 
steamer shall not be required to proceed along a high- 
road. But the word impracticable is not always used in 
this strict sense, being sometimes meant to indicate, not ab- 
solute impossibility, but very great difliculty ; and probably 
it was intended to have some such signification as this by 


however, it still remains an absurdity. Nothing is said 
about the course to be followed when it is “ unsafe or im- 
“ practicable ” for the sailing-vessel to get out of the way, 
and, therefore, in those cases where there is difficulty for 
both vessels, that which has the least power of locomotion 
is, according to this enactment, to keep clear of the other’s 
course. So monstrous a provision will no doubt be tem- 
pered by a Court of law, which will virtually supply what 
the legislators have left wanting; but, even when freed 
from preposterous anomaly, the clause will still have a bad 
effect. It will operate as an encouragement to captains of 
steamers to do that which a great many of them are only 
too willing to do already—namely, to refuse to give way to 
sailing-ships. Although, under the present law, steamers 
are required to keep out of the path of the latter, they 
very frequently do not, the captains rightly judging that, 
even with the law on their side, the masters of other 
vessels will prefer to avoid collisions. With this clause to 
aid them, wrongdoers will become more reckless than ever. 
Men are careless enough with a strict law, and what are 
they likely to be when the law has deliberately been made 
vague and uncertain. It will be hard indeed if after a 
collision the captain of a steamer cannot produce some 
evidence that it was “ unsafe or impracticable” to get out 
of the way; and though the Courts will of course en- 
deavour to do justice, the proverbial difficulty of collision 
cases will be increased, and too often it will be impossible 
to punish the true offender. The probable result, then, of 
the new rule will be to make the Thames dangerous for 
sailing-ships, and pogsibly in time to banish them from 
the river altogether. This result we believe to be most 
undesirable. Cargoes toa huge amount are still carried 
by sailing-ships, and probably will be carried by them for 
some time. If, however, it was thought desirable to exclude 
these vessels from the Thames, the project should have been 
openly stated and fully discussed. As it is, a sluggish and 
feeble official body has given its facile assent to a grave 
innovation the full bearing of which its members probably 
did not in the least understand. 


THE DECLINE OF LITERATURE. 


. ose stage is fashionable, science is fashionable, art is fashion- 

able, but literature is not fashionable,” an acute American 
critic of English society wrote last year. Is it not true, and, what is 
more, does not literature deserve that it should be true? Who are the 
lions of Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins? Are they essayists, novelists, 
poets? or are they not rather the professor who has just demonstrated 
something about Bathybius, the actor who makes people laugh or 
cry, or the painter whom half the world blesses, while the other 
half says that he and his works should be burned? When 
Colonel Newcome came to town he sought for “ the wits ” in the 
Cave of Harmony. He sought for the wits, and he found Captain 
Costigan. These things are an allegory. The wits of to-day are 
no more literary men than they are to be found in the Cave of 
Harmony. The people who “ please the town,” as the old writers 
say, are not, in the old sense, men of letters. These used to be 
the wits; now the wits are painters, actors, newspaper reporters 
carried to a higher journalistic power, or popular preachers. 
Literature has ceased to be witty, and therefore, and naturally, it 
has ceased to be fashionable. 

Let us look at any of the ages when literature was fashionable, 
and when men of letters were courted, caressed by the great, and 
no less generally known and stared at than if they had been pro- 
fessional beauties. The characteristic of all such periods—that of 
Anne, of Louis XIV., of the earlier Georges—was the familiarity, 
the geniality, the accessibility of literature. The greatest men of 
genius played with their immense powers, and set them to sportive 
tasks. They came down into the market-place or the coffee-house ; 
they met all comers, refused no challenge, and quitted them like 
men. The light literary work of these old times was done to per- 
fection by the most distinguished men. Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Pope, Congreve, and the rest, did not think it beneath them to be 
playful. They toyed with Saccharissa’s snuff-box, and with the 
curls of Newra’s poodle. They fought honest battles with Grub 
Street in the open air of literature. They poured out light verse 
that ladies liked, and that even fops admired and could try to 
imitate. Every gentleman of spirit was somewhat of a man of 
letters then, and could turn an epigram or a compliment in verse. 
Even the fribbles of Moliére’s plays are more interested in poetry 
than in scandal or lace. The very best literary genius was 
always at the service of the stage, and the stage was glad 
to win its assistance. In short, the men of letters did not 
cease to be men of the world; while men of the world 
were tempted to try to become men of letters. It was not 
odd, then, that literature should be fashionable. Civilized 
people must have some intellectual interest, and literature supplied 


framers who seem intentionally to have used an uncertain | all they wanted. Its wit, its courtliness, its readiness and flexible 
word. Even when this interpretation is put on their rule, | force met them everywhere. In controversy Pascal defeated the 
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Jesuits with a langh. In church the preacher was a great writer 
of permanent excellence, like Bossuet ; or, if he was not that, he 
could preach a gity little essay or sketch a character almost to be 
mistaken for the real La Brayére. Im the shops the very trades- 
men were connotsseurs, and could and did diseuss Etherege or Bour- 
stult with their customers. In the boudoir or the ruelle verses 
were handed round as bright as Pope's or as smart as Voiture’s. 
Tn the coffee-houses the great men could be seen and heard. 
Literature, in fact, had taken all itiman interests for its province, 
was adorting them all, and making them all imperishable in im- 
niortal essays, satires, poems, sermons. Our modern literature is 
comparatively a dowdy drudge. Satire is bevond her powers ; she is 
ousted by specialists from most of the field of human life; she mopes 
at home in slippers; she does not go out into the world in the peach- 
bloom coat of Goldsmith or the ruinous Venice lace of La Fontaine. 
Literature, in short, is not only out of fashion, she isin a decline. 

It may seen paradoxical to tall of the decline of literature at a 
time when “of making many books theré is no end.” Bat that 
sentence of the Wise Man’s contains the very gist of the charz 
against modern English literature. Authors are, indeetl, busy with 
“ meking boolrs,” rather than with literary composition in the true 
and old sense of the words. A glance at the most popular books 
of each season will prove the truth of this pessimistic assertion. 
The books that succeed best, apart of course from sermons, are of 
four or five classes, and are citiefly forms of journalism. There are 
pimphlets or tracts, big or little, on “ questions of the day.” Such 
works, for exaniple, as the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of Jaw (as it 
has been unkindly styled) about the Afghan question are on tlie | 
stime footie as the newest and most advauced or most reactionary | 
theological speculation. These things are really pamphlets ; they | 
are written for the miinute, rather than for the hour or the day, or | 
we may say that they are monumental leading articles, and they | 
live but for the life of a leading article.. The fact that they ave | 
bound up between cloth covers, and that each of them numbers its 
four or five hundred pages, makes no essential difference. Thus | 
We may set about a fourth of tlie new books aside as pamphlets 
which are “ without form,” and to-morrow will be “ void” of in- 
terest. 

The second of the great classes of modern books which are not | 
literature consists of “ picturesque reporting”—or reportage, as 
the French contemptuously call it—in disguise. The picturesque | 
reporter has plenty of fields in which he can do business that is 
profitable, and produce matter full of contemporary interest, but 
still matter that lacks the form and stamp of literature. ‘T'he 
picturesque reporter may write in big, bloated volumes the life of 
# contemporary statesman. He may hurry after the Special Cor- 
respondents, and compile in seven weeks the history of a great 
war. He may travel and bring back brilliant reports of the coun- 
tries he has visited on a bicycle, and the manners he has viewed 
from the streets, and in this case his work comes more near to 
permanence than in the others we have nienfioned. Instead of 
travelling, he may make his home in a foreign capital, and write 
about it ina very full and instructive way, so that his book is 
miorée valuable than a seriés of letters from: a Berlin or St. Peters- 
burg Correspondent. It is possible, by the aid of sngacify, or | 
style, or humour, to make a work of this sort as permanently | 
réadable as Arfhur Young's account of France, or Mie. d’Aulnoy’s 
Voyage en Expagne. Humorous travels, like Dumas’s, Chapelle 
and Bachaumont’s, or Sterne's Sentimental Journey, really belonz 
to literature; but we have probably not more then one traveller 
whose voyages are réally humorous. Most of the rest produce 
lumps of journalisth, on a level (as far as literary merit goes) with 
Mr. Stanley's writings on Central Africa. 

There remain three other sort of books which do not properly 
belong to literature. There is the mass of works of fiction which 
aré in no sense works of art. There aré novels, of course, which 
belong to literature as much as do those of Le Sige or Fielding, 
but their authors may easily be counted. When novel-writing 
became a profession, it bet to sink from the level of an art to 


that of a manufacture. Again, there aré the countless manuals 
amd handbooks which ave published in “ series.” Mr. Tozer, the | 
dissenting butterman in Salem Chapel, said that the congregation 
liked “a course” of sermons. Apparently tlie public also lites a 
“ series,” and there are few Historical, scientific, literary, or even 
ne saga fields on which many flocks of “series” are not 
owsing. Occasionally two editorial shepherds discover the | 
same pastures new at the same moment, and then they quarrel 
as to right of octcupation. Who is to drive his flock first | 
among “Foreizn Women of Letters,” or “ Lives and Labours 
of Great Inveritors”? Is Bacon’s editor or Butgay’s to eriter 
the fidld? The flock of writets, too, serowm pecus, hive 
their jealousies, and and batt amone tlienselves. Who 
is to “do” Lovise Labé, for example, among the “ Literary 
Women”? White the rival editors of Bacon's and Bunzay's 
“ series” fight {or the whole field, the learned Tomitins, the div- 
cartive Smith, the ponderous sigacity of Brown, and the rapid 
Fores are all all eager to write about Louise Labs. 
The question has fo be settled by the editor, who happens not to | 
know Frenehk, but readily uridertakes to criticize the life and 
Writings of the pussiotiate poetess of Lyons. Such are tle ways 
of the modern “ series,” which surely no oxe will call (with sorte 
honowrable exceptions) permanent additions to literature. It may | 
éven be said thet the scores of short popular paths to literary, or | 
ilosophical, or scientific knowledge are themselves a proof that 
iterature is declining. Both the production and the enjoyment 
of literature demand leisure. Now writers hurry through old 


| hooks with note-bool: in hand, and readers bustle rapidly through 


the pages of primers. Books are written for him that runs, and 
he that runs has seldom time or eyesight for more than a glance at 
un advertisement by the wayside. The very tattle of the hour is 
written by persons so grossly ignorant of the language that a 
zossiping report of a marriage printed this week contains a 
monstrous and absurd indeceiicy. 

Setting apart the jourtialistie worle of big pamphlets, of long 
“specials,” of novels which are pot-boilers, and of manuals and 
primers, how much literature is left among the books of a year? 
Alas, it would be a short and isvidious calculation that settled this 
question. Out of about two hundred volumes of poetry (the topic 
of poetry is too painful to be fully discussed), out of sorae nine 
hundied novels, and a few collections of essays, to which 1879 gave 
birth, how niany will be remembered in 1889? Every one may 
make the réckoning for himself. Every one knows whether modern 
life is made more brilliant, and whether it is likely to be made 
niore pertinent, by modern literature. Perhaps not more than 
two or three men with the true literary gift have in late years 
gone down into the market-place, and lighted up with their wit 
the business and the questions of the day. In science some have 
distinguished themselves thus; in politics and social discussion we 
can only think of the name of the author of Friendship’s Garland. 

The causes of the decline of literature are not far to seek. Hurry 
and impatience, and the crowd of commercial aud scientific in- 
terests, leave rio time for the delicate sense of pleasure in exquisite 
workmanship, in language traly just and appropriate, in polish of 
style, in vivacity of wit, in the humour which should never be 
absent from discussion. Literature can only recover its place 
when the world regains its leisure. 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 


OFESSOR HEINRICH VON TREITSCIIKE, the emi- 

~ nent German historian, politician, and publicist, declares that 
there exists in his country a “ Jewish question.” In the last 
number but one of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, of which he is the 
editor, he concludes a most interesting paper on the prospects of 
Germany with a trenchant attack on the German Jews; and this 
attack he justifies and develops in the current number of the same 
periodical. The position which he takes up is as follows. 
Gerniany is a newly-formed country; and though in Prassia it 
has found a strong and comparatively old State to serve as nucleus 
or leaven to the whole, the moral unification of the people cannot 
be said to be yet completed. Both the internal state of the 
country, in face of the Socialism of the artisan class, and its 
external policy, in view of the two dangers which menace it from 
the East and the West, make the firmest moral union at home in- 
dispensable. Now there are several reasons, he argues, why the 
Jew —harmless, and even useful, in some countries—is a source of 
danger to Germany. The first is that the Jews are much more 
numerous’ there than in the other countries of the West. In 
1871 there were in Spain 6,000 Jews; in Italy, 40,000; in 
France, 45,000; in Great Britain, 45,000; in Germany, 512,000. 
The rate at which they have increased during the present century 
is very striking. In 1816 there were in Prussia 124,000 Jews; in 
1846 there were 215,000; in 1875 there were nearly 340,000. 
Nothwithstanding 3,000 conversions to Christianity, the proportion 
of Jews to the whole body of inhabitants in Prussia rose between 
1816 and 1846 from fr in 83 to 1 in 75. At Berlin there was in 
1816 1 Jew to every 59 inhabitants; in 1846 I in every 49; in 
1871 I in every 23; and now there is, probably, 1 in every 20. 
Nor do these figures give any adequate notion of their influence. 
The average of wealth among them is very high, and the average 
of education still more remarkable. In 1875 the proportion of 
Jews in the Prussia Gyitasien was in 975, and in the Real- 
schulen of the first class r in 10°26. It is notorious’ that a quite 
disproportionate number of Jews are members of the learned pro- 
fessions, and that the press in Germany is almost wholly in their 
hands, with the result, as Herr von Treitschke says with scanty 
politeness, that nobody now believes what he reads in the papers. 
‘There is further, it is alleged, an important difference between 
the quality of the Jew in Germany and in France, Italy, or 
England. Tlie German Jews are very largely immigrants from 
the Slavonic East, while the Jews in other Western counties 


aré in great part descendants of the Spanislk and Portuguese 


Isvaelites—in other words; of the aristoetaey of the race. The 
fact of this superior quality causes them to be treated with more 
respect, and this respectful treatment reacts on their own feeling 
towards the countries they live in. A Jew in England, France, 
or Italy feels himself an Englishman, Frenchman, or Italian ; 
while a German Jew, Herr von Treitschke declares, feels himself 
simply a Jew, not a German at all, and looks on his Teutonic and 
Christian fellow-citizen with aversion and contempt. 

Tt is easy at all times, and especially pleasant im polemical 
writing, to deal in generalities. It would require a very intimate 
knowledge of German society and periodical literature to measure, 
with any appronch to accuracy, the amount of truth which such a 
charge contains. It is only fair, however, to the accused panty 
to say that the writer who brings it is a notorious partisan. e 
is a maa of learning, and, what is rarer, a man of genius; but 
neither his learning nor his genius saves him from puerile and, 
where his Germanter: is in question, from almost savage prejudices, 
When one considurs the tone in which he hubi:aaliy writes of 
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ourselves, and how he has for years been declaiming against per- | national faith and pride were commoner than it is among some of 


fidious Albion in the style of a French schoolboy after the Battle | our own politicians. 


of Waterloo, one gets the measure of his judicial power. But as 


an advocate he is too important a man to be denied a hearing. He | 
is at present engaged in an active controversy on the subject with | 


Herr Graetz, the historian of Judaism, from whom it dogs not ap- | 


pear likely that he will learn any valuable lesson in courtesy and 
moderation. The two disputants may be left to a fight which they 
evidently both enjoy. But the subject has an interest for im- 
partial bystanders, and for the sake of fair play it is worth while to 
state the case on the other side as it might be put by any moderate 
and sensible Jew. 

* It is not our fault,” he might answer, “that we are cleverer 
than some other races. If we obtain so large a share of good 
things in Germany, the fact is due simply to our own wits and to 
free competition, You admit that a return to the old days of per- 
secution is no longer possible; why do you grumble that we make 
use of the liberty ck equality which has been at length granted 
to us? It is pad enough to taunt us with the faults bred 
in us by long enslavement and perseeution; but it passes the 
bounds of all reason and fairness to attack us because, start- 
ing as we have done heavily weighted in the race, we prove 
able to beat you on your own ground. We play a great figuue 
on ‘Change; well, we have a turn for finance. We have got 
the conteol of your press; we should not have done so if we had 
not readier pens than you. We give our children a good educa- 
tion; nothing more praiseworthy. We only, like other sensible 

ople, do the best we ean for ourselves. The German professor 

ctures at St. Petersburg, the German artist paints at Rome, the 
German clerk com sueeessfully with his lnglish rival at 
Manehester. The Russians aye jealous; the Italians would sell 
moye pictures if you did not help to glut their market ; the English 
would rather you went to New York. You are quarrelling not 
with us, but with the inevitable condition of life, aceording to 
whieh the fittest must win, and according to which you win when 
you are the fittest. ial reasons there are why we don't get 
along with you Germans as we do with some other races; but 
they are not quite those that you say. In the first place, being so 
many, we naturally form more of a party, and axe better able to 
find all that we need among ourselves than we do elsewhere. 
Secondly, we are successful, and that makes you dislike us. In 
Scotland, haying to do with people of a different make, we find 
we can't get on. The Italians sey that a Genoese is a match for 
seven Jews, and there are alnest no Jews in Genoa. We don't 
make @ fuss because the Scotch and the Genoese are more than 
able to hold their own against ys. Why should not you be equally 
charitable? Finally, as regards our alleged want of patriotism, it 
is unreasonable to ple a old wounds can be eured in a day, 
especially as you still do your share in keeping them open; and it 
is unfair to ask that a race which, eyen in the days of the old 
prophet, was deseribed as @ people that ‘shall dwell alone,’ and 
which your age-long persecution has driven into eloser union with 
itself and wider separation from the rest of mauliind, shall lose in 
a day instinets and habits which have worked themselves into the 
very structure of its eharaeter.” 
jevertheless, up to a eertain point, Herr yon Treitschke has 
reason on his side. The present position of the Jewish race is 
altogether anomalous. The Jews are at once the most national 
and the most cosmopolitan race on the earth; but they neither 
found a State of their own, nor do they become absorbed in the 
tion of the countries they live in, It seems difficult to be- 
ieye that this contradiction can bea permanent one. The seandalous 
oppression under which they long suffered forced them to bea caste 
apart. It was as futile for them to hope for a genuine national 
life of their own as it was to hope to share the national life of 
others. Their evfranchisement puts the alternative before them 
to do either the one or the other; and the one or the other they 
will in the natural course of things do. Itis obyious that the 
race is in a state of transition ; and all final or dogmatic judgments 
about it are as unreasonable as they are impertinent. But it needs 
no prophet to see that the sentiment of nationality which has 
attained in our days a force hitherto unknown in the world must 
inevitably turn the seale one way or the other. Either some sudden 
impulse, of whieh at present there are few signs, will lead the race 
to attempt the task, whether possible or impossible, of founding a 
Jewish State in the East, or else continued intercourse with the 
Christian world, the continued sharing of its public life and con- 
tinued intermarriages between Jews and Christians, will gradually 
lead to the absorption of the people by the other nations of the 
earth. No one but themselves will venture to say which would be the 
hetter alternative ; but the latter certainly appears the more likely. 
But it is probable that they will long hover between the two paths, 
too full of individuality to be easily absorbed, and with too little 
political eohesion for any great national enterprise to be feasible. 
And for countyies like Germeny, where they are very numerous, 
or like Roumania, where they live among a much less energetic 
people, the results of this dubious position will not be without in- 
convenience either to themselves or to those among whom they 
live. It is idle to complain of what is inevitable, and of what 
is very largely the result of Christian misdeeds in the past. 
There is one obvious method by which the preponderance 
of the Jews may be checked, whether in Germany or 
where, which is for the Christians to have their wits about 
them a little more. Herr von Treitschke looks on his own country 
as a kind of Promised Land in modern civilization. We do not 
quarrel with this sentiment, and only wish that the same sort of 


If a country dogs not believe in itself, 
it is not likely to get others to believe in it. But his incen- 
sisteney lies in depreciating and decrying the Jewish popula- 
tion of Germany, and at the same time declaring that they 
constitute a serious danger to the old and vigorous and, in his 
eyes, unigue German civilization. He must make his choice. 
Lither the Jews are not what he makes them out to be, or else the 
vitality of his own people is much lower than he pretends. Fuller 
information on these points can he sought from Herr von Treitschke 
himself; but for fuller information as to the future of the Hebrew 


| mee we may haye to wait until Daniel Deronda comes back from 


THE PENALTIES OF SCRIBBLING. 


\ E should hail with satisfaction the appearance of a patent 
medicine (even if it contained an opiate) which should 
prove a sure remedy for the fever for acai ing. Failing the 


discovery of any such specific, perhaps the hest way of treating the 
disease is to “ get it over” as quickly as possible. The first 
symptom is an inclination to write, = Fag is speedily followed 
by an unnatural craving to see the writing reproduced in print. 
When the symptoms are so far as the patient is un- 
doubtedly in for the fever, and there is nothing to be done 
hut to wish him well through it. In the early stages of the com- 
plsint the victim suffers from strange hallucinations. He has an 
inurdinate longing to write for his favourite journal, and his 
mind pictures to itself the pleasures and glories of being one of its 
contributors. He dreams of the ecstasies of seeing his own 
effusions in print, and of reading what he himself has written in 
pages which he reverenees almost more than the Scriptures. He 
imagines his sage remarks being read in all parts of the world,“ from 
Greenland’s iey mountains to India’s coral strand,” and he feels, 
with the journalistin Pickwick, thatthe isindeeda mighty organ, 
of which he himself would fain turn the handle. He contemplates 
the raptures of lying upon the tables of the litergti, of being read 
by royalty, and of being filed and bound by librarians. In church 
duving the sermon he reflects with satisfaction that, if the parson 
slays his thousands, he will slay his tens of thousands; for 
what is the congregation of St. Tabitha’s to the vast number of the 
readers of the “ Literary Critic”? He will amuse more people than 
the most famous comic actor; he will teach and preach in more cor- 
ners of the globe than the most ubiquitous of itinerant missionaries; 
and he will spegk with the yoice to which all men bow and submit— 
the voice of the “ Literary Critic.” He will be alionatonce. All 
authors will tremble in the presence of a liye reviewer. In society 
he will observe men in little groupslooking at him,and whispering to 
each other the momentous words—* He writes for the ‘ Literary.’ 7 
His articles will form the usual topic of conversation, and they 
will constitute a regular succession of seven my od wonders. He 
will make for himself an immortal name in his family; just as in 
noble families there is * the wicked earl,” or “the earl that won 
the Derby,” so in his family there will he ev, ing traditions of 
“the Smith that wrote for the ‘Literary.’” He closes his medi- 
tations with anticipations of the golden rain of guineas which will 
reward his efforts, and forthwith takes up his pen to write. 
Having described the dreams of the sexibbler, we proceed 
to consider the reality. We may as well dismiss at ouce 
all idea of the writer who fails to obtain insertion for his articles 
in the august columns of his favourite journal. He is, in @ 
lite: sense, defunct; or, if he is to continue to exist at all, it 
must be in lower spheres. We will rather contemplate the | 
fortunes of the man who has succeeded in getting an article 
“taken,” and has the proud satisfaction, on cutting a certain 
number of the “ Literary,” of seeing the title of his own contri- 
bution in the list of contents. Despite his annoyance at finding 
that what he considers the most telling passages in his production 
have been excised, he no doubt derives very great gratification in 
reading his own words in the journal for which he has such a 
profound respect, and he feels that he has awakened to find him- 
self famous. When he goes out and meets friends who salute 
him as if nothing had happened, he says to himself, with a smile, 
“if they only knew ——!” He cannot long keep the great news 
a seeret; and, having found a faithful friend, he confides to him 
the all-important fact that he sees before him a Literary Critic. 
‘‘T am glad to hear it,” replies the friend ; “ writing will be a nice 
amusement for you.” To the mind of the newly-started joursalist 
it would be as congruous to call the huzling of Jupiter’s thunder- 
bolts pretty child’s play as to speak of the wieldings of the pen 
of a contributor to the “ Literary” as “a nice amusement.” He 
seeks another friend, who observes, on hearing the news, that the 
“ Literary ” has gone downhill very much lately. Another friend 
congratulates him wermly, adding, “ You are the very last man in 
the world whom I should have expected to write for the news- 
papers.” An old schoolfellow simply asks him why he does it—a 
question to which he is not able to find an instantaneous answer 
As a rule, he only confides the news to his intimate friends; but he 
cannot resist the temptation of letting a rival of whom he ig 
jealous pick up the astounding information, as if by accident. 
This is an opportunity of dealing a deathblow, which he could 
scarcely resist if mortal. Mark how his enemy reels under the 
blow. “Indeed !” says he, “ J used to write for the ‘ Literary’ in 
my scribbling days.” Altogether the all-important fact does not 
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become universally known as soon as might be expected. The 


journalist cannot tell everybody himself, and hints are not always 


taken, nor does the information, when delivered directly, create so 


| own hand several times at reviewing. and now, to use a phrase 


much astonishment as might be anticipated. The “ Literary | 
Critic ” is left about the house in conspicuous places ; but now that > 


the owner is a contributor, people scarcely ever seem to read it. 
Occasionally some one says, “I have been reading a capital article 
in the ‘ Literary ’” ; but it never chances to be the article written 

our hero. When hehas no contribution in the current number, all 
his friends who are aware that he is in the habit of writing seem to 
have conspired together to ask him whether he has “anything in 
the ‘ Literary ’ this week”; but when he has a good article in it, 
no one asks him any — of the kind. When he gives an 
acquaintance to read what he considers the most amusing article 
he has ever seen anywhere, he watches its effect from behind 
the advertisement sheet of the Times. Without moving a muscle 
of his countenance, his acquaintance peruses the article gravely 
from beginning to end, and lays down the paper with a yawn. A 
friend asks him whether he has “ been writing any letters to the 
‘ Literary Critic’ lately? ” Now he can stand a good deal, but to 
hear his articles spoken of as “letters” is simply unbearable ; nor 
is he soothed by the inquiry from a bystander, ‘ Why, if he writes 
for the newspapers, he never writes for the ‘Sloppington Adver- 
tizer’P” If he earns a few guineas, at the cost of much time and 
labour, he seems to earn very little glorification; he cannot dis- 
cover that he is more respected than formerly, nor is he stared at 
by open-mouthed admirers. 

We have dwelt upon the scribbler's disappointments. But 
still worse things are in store for him. There is a class of lion- 
hunter which creates a lion if it cannot catch one. The slightest 
pretext is sufficient material for it to work upon. Heediessly 
wandering away from his own country and his father’s house, 
the Literary Critic is seized upon by one of these sportsmen, who 
summons the world to prey upon the victim which he or she 
has netted. The journalist soon feels that even what one of 
Thackeray's heroes termed “ hobloquy” was better than this. He 
is invited to literary ies where the introductions are con- 
ducted in the following manner:—“ Mr. Brown, the author 
of ‘A Year's Travel in the Mozambique’; Herr Bleichréder, 
the inventor of the Baby’s Reading Lamp—Mr. Smith, a famous 
English journalist; Mr. Smith, of the ‘Literary Critic ’— 
Mr. Jones, of the ‘ Unbelievers’ Review.’” His few articles 
have been on light social subjects, and his reviews have been 
of trashy novels, but he is asked to meet Professor Putkammer 
because that gentleman has been much interested by an article 
in the “Literary Critic” upon “ Deductions from the Helio- 
meter upon the Value of the Solar Parallax.” The Professor 
naturally expects him, as one of the contributors, to be well 
versed in the subject. A celebrated divine attacks him from the 
o, side of the table on the tone of the theological articles in 

e “ Literary Critic,” and an author whose book has been severely 
treated in the pages of that journal revenges himself by making 
an evening as disagreeable as possible for the unotfending contri- 
butor. Questions as to whether he has written, what he has 
written, and when he has written for the “ Literary Critic ” become 
as familiar to his ears as the conventional inquiries as to health or 
remarks upon the weather. He almost begins to hate the name of 
his favourite journal, Instead of bejng sent down to dinner with 
charming and beautiful women, he is allotted to bluestockings 
and champiors of women’s rights. Before he has half finished 
a sentence people begin to laugh, and when he observes that a 
certain song is pretty, he overhears one —— saying to 
another ‘“‘ What dry remarks he makes!” He is set upon by 
numbers of would-be authors, who come armed with novels 
and travels in MS. which they request him to read and criti- 
cize. He is to decide whether they are worth publishing, what 
they would cost to publish, or what publisher would accept 
them. The amateur editor of a local archeological paper begs 
him to write an article for him, and a clergyman presses him to 
contribute to the “ Parish Magazine.” It is useless for him to 
urge that such things are not in his style. Is not a writer a writer 
all the world over? A friend whom he can scarcely afford to 
offend asks him to persuade the editor of the “ Literary Critic” to 
insert one of his articles in that journal. Other friends pester him 
to write articles upon this subject and upon that, from the theo- 
logical aspects of the nineteenth century to the breeding of short- 
horn cattle. Nor are these uninvited volunteers easily put off; 
they buttonhold him in the Park or in society, and they coach him 
in a desultory sort of way on the subjects that they want him to 
treat ; they contrast their own orthodox views with the heterodox 
opinions of others, and request him particularly to dwell upon 
certain points. After confusing, without enlightening, him for 
half an hour, they conclude by saying, “ And then I want you to 
work it all up, you know, into a satirical article.” Instead of being 
invited to country houses for shooting or ball parties, he is asked 
to meet the bishop and the author of a history in twelve volumes. 
Young ladies fly from him in terror, and children look upon him 
as a kind of tutor. Collectors for charities suggest that the ob- 
jects for which they are working would form suitable channels for 
the proceeds of his literary labours, and fabulous reports are spread 
as to the sums which he realizes by his pen. 


At the request of some of his acquaintances he reprints his best 
articles in the form of a book. It is beautifully got up, on toned | 
paper, aud the cover is a masterpiece of the binder's art. The only | 
a who read the book are apparently the critics, who dissect | 


to which he was much addicted in his articles, he is “ hoist with 
his own petard.” ‘The expense of publishing his book more than 
absorbs all the loose cash which he had received from his editor, 
and, disgusted and disappointed, he forswears for the future, books, 
publishers, authors, and even the “ Literary Critic” itself. 


ST. BENEDICT AND THE BENEDICTINES. 


) has been announced that a solemn centenary is to be observed 
this year throughout the whole Benedictine Order, and 
especially at the famous Abbey of Monte Cassino, which was the 
cradle and is still the centre of its organic life, in honour of the 
fourteen-hundredth anniversary of the birth of its illustrious 
founder St. Benedict, in 480. The celebration is a natural one. 
Benedict may justly be styled the father of Western monasti- 
cism, which received its first impetus and its mould from his in- 
forming hand, since all later religious orders, or at least all estab- 
lished before the Reformation, are directly or indirectly modifica- 
tions of his rule. To celebrate his centenary is in fact to keep 
the birthday of monachism in the Latin Church. And the in- 
stitution is one to which, apart from all theological or ethical dif- 
ferences of view, Protestants need not be, and of late years have 
not been, slow to acknowledge their indebtedness. It is not only, 
as Mr. Lecky has rightly pointed out, that to the monks and 
especially to the Benedictines we owe it that the dignity of labour 
came to be appreciated, as under Pagan forms of civilization it 
never had been appreciated, in modern Europe. Nor was the 
rapid spread of monasticism due simply to the popular belief— 
a belief not difficult to account for in a rude and barbarous age, 
when “conversion” seemed almost to imply seclusion from the 
world—that the cloister was the sole or the shortest road to heaven. 
It had other and more sublunary attractions for many classes of 
minds. It combined the elements of aristocratic and democratic 
power in the princely position and prestige of the abbot, who ranked 
with the highest of the land, from whom indeed he was often sprung, 
and the vast commonwealth of monks where peasants and emanci- 
pated serfs found a secure refuge and took their place side by side 
with the tonsured knight or noble, in the choir and chapter house 
or at the plough. There too was seen the corporate influence of vast 
wealth —generalty, it is fair to add, expended with great benevo- 
lence—combined with the merit of individual poverty. And thus 
to the ambitious, the philanthropic, and—in Benedictine houses 
especially—to the studious, the cloister offered attractions hardly 
less inviting than to the devout. Monasteries were the nurseries 
not only of labour but of learning ; they were the great eleemosy- 
nary institutions of the age; and mitred abbots made their voices 
heard in courts and parliaments. Of this vast and comprehensive 
system St. Benedict of Nursia was the founder, and from him it 
derived, as has been intimated already, not merely its origin, but 
the shape and form which, throughout all variations of detail, it 
has substantially preserved from his day toour own. If it be true 
that ‘the Benedictine statutes still remain a living code, written 
in the heart of multitudes in every province of the Christian world,” 
that is partly due to the remarkable union in the person of their 
author of those opposite characteristics, active and passive, which 
usually divide mankind ; he had the instincts at once of a worker 
and a thinker, a ruler and a recluse. And his whole nature was 
dominated by that fervent yet profound enthusiasm without which 
no man in any age—least of all in such an age as his—can hope 
to exert a lasting influence over his fellows. 

Benedict was born at Nursia, in the duchy of Spoleto, in 480 
of respectable parents, and, if we may credit Mabillon, gave early 
presage of his future sanctity by singing eucharistic hymns in his 
mother’s womb. He was sent to Rome for his education, but the 
sensitive boy fled from the vices of the capital and took refuge in 
a cave near Subiaco, which is still pointed out to travellers, not 
far from the site of Nero’s villa of Sublagueum, and here he was 
wont, like St. Jerome, to subdue his animal passions by rolling 
his naked body among the thorns and sharp points of the rocks. 
At length his hiding-place was discovered and the fame of his 
sanctity led a neighbouring convent of monks to choose him for 
their head, in spite of his earnest remonstrances. They soon tired 
however of the severity of his rule and attempted to poison 
him, but the cup miraculously broke in his hands, as the 
Breviary assures us, and after calmly reproving their wicked- 
ness the youthful abbot returned to his old solitude. But solitude 
was no longer possible for him. Little communities of monks or 
hermits grew up around his retreat and under his government, 
including some noble youths from Rome who were drawn thither 
by his growing reputation, one of whom, Maurus—a(terwards 
known as St. Maur, founder of the Order in France—began, it 
is said, very soon to share his gift of miracles, There was another 
attempt to poison him, the culprit this time being a priest named 
Fiorentinus, who was envious of his fame, and then at last, about 
his fiftieth year, Benedict left Subiaco, never to return. He 
travelled to a hill overlooking the fountain head of the Liris, 
Monte Cassino, where an ancient temple of Apollo is said to 
have been still standing, to which the ignorant peasants brought 
their offerings. Benedict converted them, destroyed the idol- 
atrous temple, cut down the grove, and raised a monastery on 
its site; and here, to use Milman’s words, “arose that great 
model Republic, which gave its laws to almost the whole of 


work with the very refinement of cruelty, He had tried his ; Western Monasticism.” But even in this final retreat he was 
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not left undisturbed. The storm of war swept over Italy, 
and Totila, the Gothic monarch, came to visit him, when the 
saint rebuked him for his cruelties, and predicted his conquest 
of Rome and his death after ten years. His last days are 
said to have been darkened by a vision of the destruction of 
his abbey by the Lombards, which happened forty years after- 
wards, but consoled by another vision, which also came true, of the 
extension of his rule throughout every part of Europe. He died 
March 21, 543, and was buried in the oratory of St. John the 
— which stood on the site of the demolished sanctuary of 
Apollo. 

he Benedictine Rule is of course bound together, as its ani- 
mating principle, by the threefold cord of monastic perfection— 
poverty, chastity, and obedience ; and the three occupations into 
which the Benedictine day is apportioned are divine worship, 
study, and manual labour, the last two of which found no counter- 
part among the ccenobites of the East. But the comprehen- 
sive vigour and wisdom of his polity, which has made it the 
model for all subsequent institutions of the kind; the skilful 
adjustment of abbatial dominion with universal sutirage of 
the monks, at once concentrating power and diffusing it; 
and that prescient insight into the human heart which has 
moulded some forty generations of men and women (for there are 
Benedictine nuns also) into voluntary and submissive instruments 
of his will—all this does certainly show a legislative capacity 
which, as Sir James Stephen observes, may well appear to those 
who reject the theory of supernatural guidance “a phenomenon 
affording ample exercise for a liberal curiosity.” And we may 
further agree with him that, great as are the services rendered by 
the Benedictine Order for many centuries, by their agricultural 
labours, their marvellous architectural achievements, and their 
priceless libraries, their greatness is most signally attested by the 
names of so many worthies illustrious alike for active piety, 
for administrative wisdom, for profound learning, for devout con- 
Pa mee and, we may add, for missionary enterprise. The names 
of Lanfranc and Anselm would alone suflice to show the 
influence produced by medizval Benedictines on English history 
and theological thought. The dying vision of St. Benedict 
was indeed {fulfilled with a rapidity which he could scarcely 
have foreseen. In Italy houses of his Order began at once to rise, 
increasing as time went on in spaciousness and splendour, from 
Calabria to the Alps, and to this day, or at least till the recent 
changes, scarcely a town of any size was without its Benedictine 
convent. His monks, es an abbot of Monte Cassino expressed it, 
“swarmed like bees,” and began everywhere to plant new monas- 
teries. Yet it is hardly in Italy that they have won their highest 
reputation. Before the death of Benedict, his faithful disciple 
Maurus ‘had crossed the Alps, and the first French Benedictine 
abbey rose at Glanfeuille on the Loire near Angers. It was the 
first of many rich and noble foundations, famous for their learn- 
ing, and still “ the name of St. Maur is dear to letters.” During 
the seventeenth century no fewer than a hundred and five writers 
of that Congregation shared their literary renown, and to them 
we owe the best editions known of the works of many of the 
Fathers, both Latin and Greek, as well as of some later celebrities, 
not to speak here of the Gigantic task accomplished by Mabillon 
alone in his Spicilegium, his Acta Sanctorum, his Annals of the 
Benedictine Order and other works. 

To English readers it may bemore directly interesting toremember 
that with St. Augustine the rule of St. Benedict passed into this 
country, and, we might almost say, took possession of it. To 
quote Milman once more,“ In every rich valley, by the side of every 
clear and deep stream, rose a Benedictine abbey,’ and usually the 
most convenient, fertile, and peaceful spot in any part of England 
will be found to have been the site of one of these. It may be 
os assumed, till evidence appears to the contrary, that an 

English monastery belonged to this Order, for the Cistercian was 
only a stricter retorm of the Benedictine rule. Far the greater 
number of our old abbeys, several of our cathedrals, and many 
ish churches were in Benedictine hands. The names of Canter- 
ay St. Albans, Westminster, Glastonbury, and Tewkesbury in the 
south, of Wearmouth, Yarrow, and Lindisfarne in the north, will 
recall many others to those familiar with our ecclesiastical history 
or our ruined shrines. So strongly indeed were the English Benedic- 
tines rooted in the soil that after the suppression of their 
houses at the Reformation they resolved at least to retain in the 
Order all their old titular dignities, in the hope of better days. 
And we believe that at this moment Dean Stanley has a rival in 
existence somewhere—though it is not on record that he has ever 
claimed his seat in the Upper House—in the shape of a mitred 
Abbot of Westminster. In medizval England, as on the 
Continent before the rise of the Jesuits, the education of youth 
was conducted chiefly in the schools attached to Benedictine 
monasteries. ‘To this day indeed these schools are frequented by 
Roman Catholics of the upper classes, many of whom prefer their 
milder and more liberal discipline to that of the Jesuit teachers, 
But in the present stage of civilization religious orders, whatever 
may be thought of them from an ascetic or theological point 
of view, are not likely again to acquire the wider influence or 
Yeputation that once belonged to them. They may still have 
their uses, but their glories must be sought rather in the past 
than the present. And a community which has flourished already 
for nearly fourteen centuries, and shows no signs of decay, may 
afford to repose on its laurels and dwell with a pardonable pride 
on the memory of a founder whose name is honoured and his will 
obeyed, amid all the social and moral revolutions of later ages, by 


a multitude of men and women throughout modern Europe 
and beyond it. To a thoughtful observer this abiding influence 
in a world so full of change will perhaps appear a greater miracle 
than any of those with which it has pleased his biographers to 
adorn their record. It would have amazed John Knox and his 
associates to know that, three centuries after “ the rookeries had 
been pulled down, and the rooks had fled,” a large Benedictine 
monastery and school would be erected in the heart of Presby- 
terian Scotland, on the banks of the Caledonian Canal; while 
another, not without architectural pretensions, has arisen almost 
under the shadow of Hereford Cathedral, to say nothing of the 
more ambiguous establishment set up by “ Father Ignatius” at 
Llanthony. It may at least be granted, by friends and foes alike, 
that St. Benedict has fairly earned the honours of his fourteenth 
centenary, 


RECREATIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


MM: GRANT DUFF and other persons who are good enough 

to concern themselves with high matters have expressed a 
fear that sufficient attention is not now directed to the breeding up 
of statesmen. In these days demand generally creates supply, and 
it is almost surprising that this particular demand should hitherto 
have been an exception to the rule. Only a few weeks ago an in- 
genious writer proposed the adoption of literature as a profession, 
and already diligent observers may see advertisements offering to 
train up literary aspirants in the way they should go. If, there- 
fore, nobody has yet projected a finishing school for Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Governors ot colonies, there must be some special obstacle 
in the way. Possibly that obstacle is to be found in a certain 
ignorance as to the exact functions of these functionaries; and if 
this be so, it is satisfactory to know that the Marquess of 
Lorne has come to the rescue as concerns his own class. We 
have received a considerable bundle of extracts and news- 
paper cuttings representing his Excellency’s performances in 
the matter of miscellaneous oratory during some months of the 
past year. Lord Lorne thinks that “it may be of interest to 
see to what subjects the attention of a new Governor-General 
is directed by the people of Canada.” We shall not quarrel with 
the phrase, though perhaps a carper might suggest that these 
addresses ought rather to be described as exhibiting the subjects to 
which the attention of the people of Canad: has been directed by 
a new Governor-General. ‘This, however, may be set aside as a 
subtlety of an unworthily scholastic character. But the bundle 
certainly supplies valuable material for ascertaining the character 
of a good proconsul, as some writers love to call officials of the 
class of the Marquess of Lorne. In default of a Dryden or a Lamb 
ready to work up this character duly in prose or verse, we may at 
any rate provisionally attempt the task. 

The specimens of Lord Lorne’s eloquence with which we have 
been favoured extend in point of date from the month of May to 
the month of November, May and September being apparently his 
most voiceful times. In subject, as might be expected, the 
speeches are as miscellaneous as the sausage-seller’s prophecies in 
the Knights. Lord Lorne speaks concerning Canada, concerning 
furry hats, concerning art in the colonies, concerning Universities, 
concerning the late Dr. Whewell, concerning himself, concerning 
things in general. Coming after Lord Dufferin, it is natural that 
the speeches should aim at two things first of all—the tirst being 
flattery, and the second jokes. Fhe sun which shines upon the 
Castle of Blarney yokes his horses at a considerable distance from 
Argyllshire, nor has the latter country, though it may have been 
the nurse of heroes, hitherto been considered prolitic in jokers. 
Lord Lorne deserves all the more credit for having sturdily aimed 
at the two chief graces of proconsular oratory. He seems to have 
had a favourable occasion on some unspecified day in May last 
when he opened an art gallery at Montreal. We gather from his 
speech that Canadian art has been sometimes disrespectfully spoken 
of. “ But,” says the Marquess, “ the meeting to-day enables me to 
disprove such an assertion, and to gild over with a golden hue 
more true than that of many of Turner's pictures the supposed 
spot upon the beauty of our Canadian atmosphere.” It would not 
be kind to inquire too closely into the correctness of this highly 
metaphorical expression. It savours a little of the early florid 
manner of some other public orators, It was, however, followed 
by a remark which we cannot but think unfortunate. Referring 
to a story told of Correggio = of that other distinguished brother 
of the brush, Dick Tinto), Lord Lorne expressed a hope that he 
might “ look forward to the time when Canadian artists would be 
allowed to wander over the land free of expense, the hotel-keepers 
being happy to let them pay their bills by the painting of a sign 
for mine host.” To hope that at some future period Canadian 
artists may attain to the repute of tolerable sign-painters is modest 
enough certainly ; but if the Canadian Tintos thought it compli- 
mentary, they must be a most unassuming fraternity. On the 24thof 
the same month the Governor-General found himself in a position 
which might have tried a more experienced orator. He had to speak 
at a military banquet where, as guests of the Canadian warriors, not 
a few Americans were present. On this occasion Lord Lorne showed 
that he possessed at least the Dantonic quality of audacity. He 
expressed a hope that the Americans, “should occasion arise, 
would always be ready to stand by” the Canadian forces. The 
“tremendous cheering” which this evoked must be taken as @ 
tribute rather to the orator’s pluck than to his sentiment, for even 
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after dinner it must have occurred to some hearers that the 
probable use of Canadian troops is certainly not to “stand by 


those of the United States or vice versd. A week later we find | 


him laying the foundation-stone of the new University build- 


| into the idea of the functionary in question. This, however, may 


ings at Kingston, when he told his audience how he was once | 
snubbed by Dr. Whewell, whom his Canadian reporters in-— 


niously disguise under the phonetic form Hewell. ‘ 
Fad been performing the well-known exercise of exalting the 
virtues of Scotch students, and it occurred to him that he had 
once done the same to Dr. Whewell at Cambridge; whereupon 
said that dignitary, “Well, there is nothing to prevent you 
working here, is there ?” In “ June” (no date) he was once more 
military, and on the 4th of the same month he had to rub up his 
French in order to enswer an address of the Corporation of 
Quebec. The reply is a highly creditable composition, contaimmng 
references to Joan of Arc, to St. Bernard (on the question of 
whose French sermons the Marquess bravely pronounces), to Du 
Guesclin, and several other persons. : 

After this there seems to have been some kind of vacation, and 
it was not till September that the Governor-General again ad- 
dressed his subjects. The occasion was that of a meeting of the 
Toronto Club, and the audience appeared to have laughed and 
cheered throughout the speech in the most loyal and encouraging 
manner. Lord Lorne on this occasion laimed himself, not un- 
happily, the “ Advertiver-General” of the Dominion, and he hit 
upon another fancy which shows that his holidays had been well 
enough employed. “Jor every few hundred fat oxen that the 
Canadians sent to England, they might,” he said, “ calculate on 
getting in exchange a.stout English farmer.’ This must be ad- 
mitted to be a picturesque and not infelicitous summary of the 
agricultural and emigration questions, and of the relations of 
new and old countries, Another remarkable statement occurs 
in another speech delivered on the same subject in the same 
month. This was to the effect that by the system of farm 
apprenticeship, which it seems prevails in Canada, the money 
paid into bank as deferred wages to the apprentices is sutti- 
Cient at the expiry of their indentures to set them up as culti- 
vators for themselves. This perhaps gives a greater idea of 
the ning for agricultural labourers in the Dominion than 
any other single fact. There are one or two other speeches of the 
same kind in the collection which impress us with the idea that 
Lord Lorne is happier at such matters than when he aspires to the 
heights of historical allusion and anecdotic eloquence. In the 
speech to the Montreal St. Andrew's Society, in November last, 
some attempts of the lutter kind seem to have been made. As Lord 
Dufferin used to take every opportunity for good-humoured 
laudation of Ireland, so his successor seems to think it his duty to 
> same compliment to his own division of Great Britain. 

sober audience greeted with applause a statement to the effect 
that “ Englishmen have for the last two centuries been so grateful 
to Scotland for giving them a king that they have ever since been 
only too happy to see Scotchmen getting their own way every- 
where.” The joke is not a very happy one, and the historical 
allusion, considering all the circumstances, is scarcely happier. 

From this brief summary the trainer of Colonial Governors may 
obtain some idea of the accomplishments which he should aim at 
communicating to his charges. It is quite clear that they must 
be able to joke, and the inference is equally obvious that their 
jokes need not be too good. Perhaps Sir William Harcourt, ia 
the continued absence of more dignified employment, might under- 
take the post of Professor of Political Facetiousness, ‘Chey must 
also be proficients in the art of historical aliusion, for this is 
at least as valuable in their case as it to Major 
Pendennis in his education of his nephew. The allusions 
need not be very recondite, and perhaps they need not be strictly 
aceurate; but they should be aptly chosen, so that the 
audience may at once respect the learning of their Governor and 
be flattered by its application. This last point indeed is, after 
ali, the most important. The Governor (General or other) may 
choose his own methods of compliment, but he must be steadily 
complimentary. The Professor of the art of “cracking-up ” should 
therefore be the most carefully selected and the most highly paid 
official of the new academy. We cannot doubt that by this time 
Lord Lorne perceives the inadequacy of that remark about sign- 
painters, and blushes at it. A few lessons from the professor 
would have saved him from this little slip. It is, however, more 
difficult than in a former case to recommend a candidate for this 
particular post. Mr. Gladstone would do admirably when he is in 
the vein ; but Mr. Gladstone could hardly be expected to do anything 
which might tend to the conservation of our colonial empire. Be- 
sides, it is but too probable that he would occasionally teach the 
callow Governor to open his mouth for cursing as well as for 
blessing, whereas it would appear that the “proconsul” should 
always bless. He must bless his temporary subjects, of course ; 
he must bless the Mother-country, of a slightly 

tronizing but cordial character ; and in time of peace he must 

ess foreign nations too, though not without a hint of the terrible 


things they may expect if they dare to arouse the slumbering | and su 


might of the dependency over which he happens to be set. it is a 
moot point whether a Professor of Usefal Advice ought to be added 


‘he speaker | 


be an old-fashioned view of the subject. It is clear that, even on 
the ornamental theory of Viceroys, the accomplishments required 
of them are not few, and in some cases not easy of acquirement. 
Lord Lorne’s ingenious idea of the “ Advertiser-General” ex- 
presses this truth of itself. For it is universally admitted 
nowadays that advertising is a fine, a difficult, and a complicated 
art. 


ALIEN SPIRITS. 


(PILE repeated exposure of the gross and palpable tricks of 
I Spiritualism has at last led to a discovery of a truly alarming 
character. It was at first assumed by the sceptical, and even con- 
ceded by Spiritualists themselves, that the oft-detected imposture 
proceeded from a purely human and mundane source. Again and 
again the small band of faithful believers in the efficacy of sensitive 
table-legs and nervous arm-chairs were compelled to confess that 
certain interested and unscrupulous adventurers had pushed their 
way into the sacred circle and were prostituting an exalted creed for 
the sake of personal profit. These admissions, although sufficiently 
humiliating at the time, were felt to be consistent with the acknow- 
ledged frailty of human nature. Nearly every great and noble move- 
ment has suffered in its progress from the unsolicited intrusion of 
unprincipled persons, and the occasional detection of a swindler was 
therefore felt to be no insuperable obstacle to the general advance- 
ment of the cause. So soon as an emiient professor of the craft 
was brought clearly within the range of the criminal law, his 
claims tv the possession of supernatural power were promptly 
abandoned, and the veracious and truly pious Spiritualist 
professed to rejoice exceedingly over the exposure and ex- 
pulsion of an unworthy brother. It would seem, however, from 
the evidence of recent events that Spiritualists have now 
arrived at a clearer anderstanding of their position. They 
are no “~~ disposed to cast the responsibility of failure 
upon the harmless human creatures who are good enough to 
devote their lives to the service of the spiritual truth. They 
have, to borrow a legal expression, at last decided to change the 
venue and to transfer the accusation of fraud to the supernatural 
world, where the culprit, to his own inestimable advantage, is clearly 
beyond the reach of the police. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the benefits to Spiritualism which are implied in this revolution. 
Historically it will have the effect of introducing the attractive 
feature of martyrdom into the record of the past; for when once: 
there is a general agreement that the medium is not to be held 

nsible for his acts, it will be possible to restore to the ranks 
of Spiritualism a number of persons who have hitherto been regarded 
even by the most devout as — impostors. This in itself is 
@ point of some importance. During recent years detection has 
so nearly kept pace with achievement, that the army of Spiritualists 
has been compelled to sacrifice many of its most eminent and 
skilful leaders, and the phenomena most prized by the believer 
have been consequently of much rarer occurrence. But 
if all the frauds incidental to the progress of the movement. 
can be confidently referred to a supernatural agency, the 
crop of “phenomena” will no doubt vastly increased, 
and the essional medium will learn to use his power 
with a freedom which he has never yet enjoyed. Nor is it merely 
from an historical point of view that Spiritualism will benefit by 
the newly-made discovery. Cavillers have beon wont to object 
that the doings and utterances of the spirit world have offered but 
an imperfect reflection of our many-sided human life. The mes- 
sages transmitted by the mediums have seldom been witty, and 
have not always been wise ; and not even the occasional presence of 
the late Mrs. Guppy has served to convince the sceptical of the 
solid worth of the beings with whom we are brought into commu- 
nication. But if this higher sphere can be shown to be inhabited 
by a race of thoroughly untrustworthy spirits the cause will soon 
gather adherents. A realm which is deeply infected with fraud 
can no longer seem strange or distant to the dwellers upon earth ; 
and although we may question the advantage of exploring such 
an unknowa laad, we cannot in conscience doubt the probability of 
its existence. 

The announcement of this newly discovered element in Spiritu- 
alism is due to an incident which recently occurred at a séance in 
Great Russell Street. Two gentlemen, who have since reported 
their experiences to the public, were directed to the offices 
of the British National Association of Spiritualists, on the assur- 
ence that the phenomena to be witnessed at that establishment 
were the most genuine in London. On the occasion of their first 
visit the medium was tied in such a way as to be displeasing to 
the spirits, and no manifestation occurred ; but on a subsequent 


evening the tying was conducted under the direction of the chair- 
| man, and as the reward of his better knowledge of supernataral 
| affine, a spirit soon appeared answering to the name of “ Marie,” 
to be the representative of a dead child of twelve years 
| of age. Nothing, however, is good enough to convince the irre- 

verent, and we need not therefore be shocked or surprised to learn 


to the etaff or not. His task would certainly be a delicate one, | that Sir George Sitwell and his companion remained unconvinced. 


and we do not chserve from the s 
much demand for the article, at least if, in Lord Lorne’s own 


hes betore us that there is | They were even so audacious as to detect a “corset” beneath the 


white spiritual robes ; and at a third visit, one of them, utterly for- 


words, we are to take his speeches as dictated by the wishes of the | getful of the fact that thelaws of good society are equally binding 


audiences. Still it might be argued that such a thing might occa- 
sionally be required, and that it even enters somewhat prominently 


| beyond the grave, rushed forward to grasp the vision, when he dis- 
covered to his confusion that he was clasping in his arms the 
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form of Mrs. Comer, the medium. In an adjoining room were found 
dress, stockings, and boots, with “the other discarded garments” 
which Mrs. Comer had. thrown aside, all of which were handed 
round “ for inspection and examination by those present.” On the 
day following the publication of these interesting particulars, a 
letter from the Seeretary of the Association appeared in the 
Times. The facts-as stated by Sir George Sitwell and his com- 

ion were not denied, and, whatat the first blush would seem to 
render the diseovery ofeven greater importance, it was evenadmitted 
that the medium who now confesses to a “ corset ” had previously 
Been “ completely and exhaustively tested by Mr. Crookes, F.R.S.,” 
who appears never to have perceived either the “corset” or the 
“other garments” referred to by Sir George Sitwell. It may be 
that Mr. Crookes’s power of detecting “‘ corsets ” is not so keem as 
his spiritual sense, and it is at any rate clear, upon the evidence of 
the Secretary to the Association, that the existence of the “ corset” 
is not now denied. 

But in the Seeretary’s letter there is a hint of a kind of ex- 
planation which has since been developed in the columns of the 
recognized organ of Spiritualism. The Medium and Daylireak is, 
as we learn from its inscription, @ journal “ devoted to the history, 
plienomena, philosophy, and teachings of Spiritualism,” and it is 
therefore not ising that in a periodical of such comprehensive 
aims some attention should be given to the unfortunate proceedings 
in Great Russell Street. Happily, however, the Medium and Day- 
break has been spared any serious labour in connexion with the 
affair by reason of a comprehensive analysis of all points in dis- 

ute which had already been made by a distinguished Spiritualist 
ecturer. A certain Mr. Burns, who carries after his name the mys- 
terious initials“ was called upon by an audience of the faith- 
ful recently assembled in the Quebec Hall to justify the ways of 
spirits. to men and to explain the apparent exposure, and in the 
lecture which he delivered upon the occasion the existence of a 
fraudulent race of spirits is clearly asserted and elaborately dis- 
cussed. The theory that the medium consciously acted the part 
of a spirit in order to impose upon the sitters is dismissed at once 
as an insult to common sense, “ All intelligent observers of 
mediumship,” says Mr. Burns, “ will agree that under the cireum- 
stances the medium did not actually commit the act attributed to 
her,” and there is therefore no alternative but to assume that 
“some spirit or spirits controlled her and effected her liberation 
from the fastenings in the cabinet.” These spirits were, we are 
assured, “ the real deceivers,” and if we are to seek a motive for 
such reprehensible conduct, it is supplied by the fact that a second 
séanee had been arranged for the same evening, and that the 
spivits who watched over the interests of this second séance “ had 
used the medium as a materialization to save power.” But in 
case this explanation should not prove entirely acceptable, Mr. 
Burns has yet another hypothesis equally consistent with the facts. 
It would appear, according to this alternative theory, that the 
curse of scepticism is: not confined to tlhe human race. There are 
spirits and spirits; and, in order to go direet to the heart of the 
mystery, there-are spirits so entirely lost to all sense of decency 
a3 not to believe in Spiritualism. In the case it is sup- 
posed that some of these “ alien spirits,’ who are rightly de- 
nouneed as “foes to the cause,” had wrongfully “usurped the 
place of the regular controls,” and had taken a mean advantage 
of the circumstances ‘to effect all the mischief they possibly 
could on the reputation of the medium and of the phenomena in 
general.” Mr. Burns further explains in connexion with the 
subject that not only are there two kinds of spirits, but there 
are also two kinds of mediums. He divides them into the two 
classes of spiritual mediums and phenomenal mediums, and he 
does not hesitate to add that the lady with the corset was no 
more than a phenomenal medium. It is the peculiar weakness of 
the phenomenal medium that she requires “ conditions”; and that, 
if these are not forthcoming, she is in danger of falling into bad 
spirit company, by whom she is led into the most embarrass- 
ing situations. Such a medium ought never to be brought 
into contact with “promiscuous sitters” unless accompanied 


caught 
enough; but to be held im 
m Spiritualism is indeed a 
brilliant aud blameless career. 


by spirits who have no belief 
termination to an otherwise 


INSURANCE COMPANIES’ PREMIUMS AND EXPENSES. 


E Statist of Saturday last contains an elxborate article on 
Insurance Companies whieh is eminently deserving of the 
attention of imtending imsurers. It is founded on the retwras 
faruished by the Companies themselves to the Board of Trade, and 
compares the premiums charged by ninety-two of these Companies 


at the several ages from 26 to 41, both inclusive, as also the pro- 
portion borne by the expenses to the premium income, The 
importance of these. two points in attempting to understand the. 
position of an Insurance-office is obvious. ‘he premium is the 
annuity paid by an insurer in consideration of the payment to 
his. representatives of a larger sum at a future specified time; 
and clearly it ought not to exceed what is requisite to discharge 
the liabilities of the insuring Company, to cover the legitimate 
current expenses, and to leave a reasonable profit on the capital 
invested. If it does more than this, the insurer gets less than 
justice; unless, indeed, he receives.advantages over and above the 
policy for which he contracts. A Company, for instance, may 
charge too high a premium, but may return the excess in the 
shape of bonuses, or may periodically increase the amount assured 
by the policy. Insueh a case the apparently high premium may 
not in reality be so. Again,a Company charging a high premium 
may manage its affairs so well that the seeunity acquired may not 
be too dearly bought by the adiitional payment. These are points 
which the intending insurer should carefully consider for himself. 
But, other things being equal, it is manifest that the smaller the 
premium the greater is the advamtage to the insurer. As regards 
the second of the two poi we have mentioned, it is clear 
that the larger the proportion borne by expenses to the inm 
ineome the less advantageous is the position of the Com- 
y- If, for example, the expenses of one office amount to no 
more than 5 per cent. of its premium income, while those: of 
another are as much as 15 per cent., the latter, supposing the in- 
comes in both cases to: be equal, has. 10 cent. less than the 
former wherewith to meet its liabilities. re again, however, we 
must make some allowances. Thus a new Company, while. it 
is acquiring business, has to incur a considerable outlay, whieh 
from the nature of the case must beara high proportion to the 
premium income. Even among old-established Companies, it is 
only fair to observe, those which charge low premiums may 
appear to be spending a larger proportion of them than those 
which charge high premiums. For the sake of illustration, let us 
suppose two offices, one charging 2/, 10s. per annum to insure 
100/. at death, the other charging 3/.;. and let us suppose further 
that the expenses of each office amount to 54. for every 100/. insured. 
The proportion of expenses to income in the first case is 10 
eent., in the second only 8} per cent., yet the cost of obtaining the 
business is precisely the same in both. We must not, however, 
attach too much importance to this, for in the cases here assumed 
the dearer Company charges: 20 per cent. more than the cheaper, 
although the difference in the proportion of expenses to income is 
only 1} per cent. Besides, it is plain that the smaller the revenue 
the greater the need for economy. It will be seen, then, that the 
excess in the premium must be very large indeed to cause an ap- 
preciable diminution in the proportion of expenses to income. 
With these introductory remarks we pass.on to notice the results 
brought out in the Statist article. 4 
That article, as we have said, analyses the returns.to the Board 
of Trade of nimety-two Companies, omitting the remainder either 
because they take wally pe or beeause of other difficulties 
in working out details.; and it compares the premiums charged from 
theage of 26 to 41, as well as the proportion of expenses to premium 
income. The premiums in every case, we should add, are the 
“ with-profits.” premiums, these comprising the great bulk of in- 
surance business, The writer admits that, to be scientifically 
accurate, he ought to have ineluded all ages in the compaxison; but 
statistics do not exist that would enable him to do so, and the ages 
which he chooses are practically the insuring ages. In onder to 
present the results in a form that will be readily apprehended 
by. his readers and not encumber his. columns with too great a 
mass of figures, he has added together the premiums at each age, 
sixteen in all, and divided them by sixteen to get the average or 
mean. The results arrived at are curious. Confining ourselves 
in the first place to the premiums, we find that the 92 Companies 
fall into five classes, of which there are 14 in the first and 8 in 
the last, the great majority beimg in the three intermediate 
classes. The 14 Companies in the first class have an aggregate 
premium income of 2,424,812/., and the mean annual premium 
to insure rool, at death with profits exceeds 2/. 168. 3d. 
But although we have followed our contemporary in classin 
those 14 Companies together, we should be ourselves incli 
to the first on the list in a category For 
its mean annual premium is as high as 3/. 2s. rod., that of 
the next on the list being only 2/. 18s. 5d., and, as we have seen, 
the a of the 14 being no more than 2/. 16s. 3¢. In the 
second class there are 26 Companies, with an aggregate premium 
income of 4,563,100/., whese an annual premium is between 
2d. 15s. and 2/. 16s. 3d. In the third class there are 33 Companies, 
with an aggregate premium income of 3,114,910/., whose mean 
annual premium is between 2/. 13s. od. and 15s. Im the fourth 
class there are 11 Companies with an aggregate premium income 
of 1,036,124/., whose mean annual premium is between 2/. 12s. 6d. 
and 2/. 13s. 9d. And im the last there are 8 Companies, with an 
aggregate premium income of 1,024,796l., whose mean annual 
bum does not exceed 2/. 12s. 6d. Here, as in the first class, we 
we to note considerable divergence, the mean annual income of the 


last upon the list being as low as2/.6s. Broadly, then, the result 
brought out by this analysis is that the belk of the Companies 
| making up the three intermediate classes, 70 im number, with an 
‘aggregate premium income amounting to 72 per cent. of the 
| total, do not differ very widely fiom one another in their charges, 


| the variation in the mean being only from 2/. 16s, 3d. asa maximum 
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ry some person possessed of “the interior light.” And tnat no 
such person was present at the séance in Great Russell Street 
Mr. hous is fully convinced. Upon this point he will listem to 
no argument, for, as he justly observes, “if E see how men act, I 
care not for their professions,” and he is persuaded that the sitters 
acted in such a way as to exclude the possibility of their possess- ; 
ing any interior light. Nor for these special objects of Mr. 
Burns's contempt do we feel any kind of pity. Our Spit amie go : 
tather with the lady who by such a trifling article of dress as a 
corset has been suddenly to the rank of a merely 
“ phenomenal medium.” A more pitiable fate than that of a | 
henomenal medium ean indeed scarcely be conceived. To be | 
arms of an earnest inquirer is bad | 
— | 
ermble| | 
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to 2/. 128. 6d. as a minimum, or barely 6} per cent. But the varia- 
tion between the first and the last class is very considerable. The 
difference, for example, between the highest and the lowest is 14s., 
which would amount in the case of an insurance of 1,000!. to 7/. 
The conclusion to be drawn from all this clearly is that, as regards 
the great majority of offices, a prudent man will pay but secondary 
attention to the rates of premium when considering with which 
Company he ought to insure. He will inquire rather into the manage- 
ment; he wiil ask whether the risks run are very great, whether the 
investments are sound, and whether the income is earned ata large 
or a small outlay. But as regards the offices included in the first 
and the last classes the case is different. The divergence in them 
is too great not to provoke inquiry. Ifthe premiums charged 
by the 8 companies in the fifth class are sufficient, those charged 
by the 14 in the first class must be very much more than sufficient. 
And a prudent man will desire to know why this is so. We offer 
no opinion ourselves upon the matter. For the present we are only 
calling attention to a difference of practice which invites com- 
ment. It would be easy no doubt to suggest explanations. It 
may be said, for instance, that the high premiums are deliberately 
charged for the purpose of making it possible to declare large 
bonuses, while the low premiums are calculated simply to carry 
out literally the contract entered into. In such a case an insurer 
might very possibly prefer the office charging the higher premium. 
But our present object is only to draw attention to the facts as 
we find them, and therefore we refrain from examining this and 
similar explanations. 

Turning now to the proportion borne by the expenses to the 
premium income, we find the differences much more startling and 
serious, ranging from 39 per cent. up to 75 per cent. Omitting 
such exceptionally high proportions as 75 and 50 per cent., we 
find not a few cases where it amounts to 21, 23, 25, 27, 
and 34 per cent.; while at the other end of the scale we 
find a great number no higher than 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
We do not say that there may not be good reasons for these 
differences ; but a sensible man will require to know what the 
reasons are before he deals with the former class of offices. 
His object is to make a provision for his wife, should she survive 
him, and for his children, especially his daughters ; and manage- 
ment which uses up a quarter or one-third of the premium income 
in earning it is hardly calculated to attract his confidence. If 
Companies of high character doing a large business are able to 
defray their expenses with 5 per cent. of their premium income, 
it is difficult to understand why others should need to spend 
20 or 30 percent. We have already admitted that new Compa- 
nies must be excepted, and there may be cases where old esta- 
blished Companies are enlarging their business, and are legiti- 
mately incurring a largely increased outlay. But we must 
plainly add that the number of offices showing a high pro- 
portion of expenses to premium income is so great as to render 
this explanation not very probable in every case. At the 
same time we must not be understood to imply that a high 
proportion of expenses to premium income is necessarily conclusive 
against the management of an office. There are other things 
to be considered, as, for example, the nature of the risks under- 
taken. All we say is that a heavy expenditure priméd facie tells 
against the management, and ought to warn an intending insurer 
to inquire very narrowly into the position of the Company. It 
suggests either extravagance, waste, and absence of efficient super- 
vision, or else a difficulty in obtaining business, so that ex- 
orbitant commissions have to be paid to agents to bring it in. 
The suggestion may happen to be quite unfounded, and the Com- 
pany may be perfectly safe; but the general public have little 
means of forming an intelligent opinion on such points, and can 
only apply such tests as are furnished to them. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


ae collection of pictures in the Fourth Gallery at Burlington 
House, which is devoted to the works of “Holbein and his 
School, &c.,” is, as we said last week, full of attraction. Perhaps 
the most interesting of many admirable specimens of Holbein’s 
work is the “ Portrait of Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan” 
(177), which is a full-length picture hung close to the ground, a 
method of somewhat doubtful advantage. The picture is thus 
described in the Catalogue :—“ Daughter of Christian II. of Den- 
mark and niece of the Emperor Charles V., married Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, who died 1535, when she was about four- 
teen. On the death of his third wife, Jane Seymour, in 1537, 
Henry VIII. opened negotiations with the Emperor for her hand, 
and Hfolbein was sent to Brussels for the purpose of taking her 
portrait for the King; a letter from John Hatton, English Minister 
at Brussels, to the Lord Privy Seal, Lord Cromwell, dated March 14, 
1438 ” (this is of course a misprint for 1538) “gives an account of 
Holbein’s interview with the Duchess, and states that he did a sketch 
of her in three hours; in a previous letter, dated December 9, 1537, 
Hatton thus describes her:—‘ I am informed she is of the age of 
sixteen years, very high of stature for that age. She is higher 
than the Regent, a goodly personage of body, and competent of 
beauty, of favour excellent, soft of speech, and very gentle in 
countenance. She weareth mourning apparel after the manner of 
Italy.’” ‘The portrait corresponds closely enough to this vivid de- 
scription of the personage, It is not of course to be supposed that 


the portrait which we now see was the one which “ Mr. Hance,” as 
Holbein is called in Hatton’s letter, executed when, “ having but 
three hours’ space,” he “showed himself to be master of that 
science.” That was probably a drawing like those in the Royal 
collection, many of which have been lately seen both at Burlington 
House and at the Grosvenor Gallery. It is unfortunate that the 
face in the finished work has been injured, so that the mo- 
delling is spoiled; but the expression remains, and gives one 
the idea of a singularly attractive person, with quite enough wit, 
notwithstanding her gentleness, to have made the reply to Henry’s 
offer which is attributed to her, “that she had only one head; if 
nature had endowed her with two, one should have been at his 
Majesty's disposal.” The painting of the figure, with the varying 
textures of the dress, is an admirable example of Holbein’s 
work, The oddly opaque blue of the background, entirely un- 
like the bright and airy colour frequently employed by this master, 
is probably due to the incompetence of a cleaner. 
he place corresponding to that of this picture is on another 
wall occupied by a full-length picture of Sir Thomas Gresham 
(165), founder of the Royal Exchange, which is described in the 
atalogue as belonging to the “School of Holbein.” The figure, 
with its black dress, its somewhat melancholy look, and the skull 
on the ground, has an odd suggestion of Hamlet in the grave scene. 
There seems to be good ground for supposing, with Mr. Scharf, that 
the picture was painted by Girolamo da Treviso. Tothe same painter, 
or to Bartolomeo Penni, one contemporary critic ascribes the 
“ Portrait of William West, rst Lord Delawarr” (167), which the 
Catalogue assigns to Holbein. Another critic points to certain 
resemblances in the workmanship to that of Van Cleeve, and the 
late Mr. Wornum thought that it might have been by Strete. The 
portrait is fine and impressive in attitude and expression. Close 
to this are two fine specimens of Pourbus, “ Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester ” (164), and his brother, “ Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick” (166), a personage of a very marked, but by no means 
attractive, expression, which seems to have been caught to the life 
by the painter, A full-length portrait of Edward VI., when 
Prince of Wales, at the age of two, by Holbein (163), has been 
greatly injured, but its beauty and truth are still apparent. One 
of the finest examples of the master’s work seen in this gallery is 
the “ Portrait of Sir Henry Guildford” (174), which is full of 
expression and is painted with a magnificent freedom and accuracy. 
The elaborate painting of the dress and its ornaments, which are, 
however, completely subordinated to the impressive face and bear- 
ing of their wearer, is highly remarkable. The companion portrait 
ot Lady Guildford (171) is also striking, but has been unfortunately 
injured. As striking in some ways as the portrait of Sir Henry 
Guildford is that of Sir Brian Tuke (188), Secretary to Wolsey 
and Treasurer of the Chamber to Henry VIII. In this the treat- 
ment of the dress and ornaments is extraordinarily fine and 
careful. 

There are in this gallery two works attributed to Joas van 
Cleeve, one of which, “ Portrait of a Man” (206), passed for some 
time as a Holbein. The other, a portrait of the painter by himself 
(160), is a fine specimen. Attention should also be given to 
several specimens of Clouet, which it will be interesting to compare 
with the work of the greater painter. The guiety which belongs 
to them is curiously and pleasantly characteristic of the painter's 
nationality. Some little Cranachs also have an interest of their 
own. 

The fifth gallery contains one work of exceptional value and 
beauty—a panel, “ Virgin and Child” (223), by Piero della 
Francesca. Panels by this master are excessively rare—indeed 
not more than half-a-dozen are known to exist. This one is of 
unquestionable authenticity, and though much injured both by dirt 
and fading, is free from repainting, except where it has been neces- 
sary to fill in a comparatively narrow strip on the extreme right of 
the picture. This has been done with the utmost care and skil fulness, 
and a thin faint line of gold has been employed to indicate the 
boundary between the original and the supplied portion. The pic- 
ture is remarkable for the unconventional beauty of its grouping 
and for its fine feeling and expression. It is further noteworthy 
as one of the examples of the transition period when two vehicles 
were employed—tempera for the flesh tints, which accordingly 
have faded to whiteness, and the then new vehicle of oil for the 
rich textures and tissues. 

This room contains, amongst other things, four pictures by Botti- 
celli (212, 213, 253, 254), which illustrate one of the novels in the 
Decameron. ‘they are thus described in the Catalogue :—“ Nastagio 
degli Oresti, being in love witha daughter of Paolo Traversaro, has his 
suit rejected, the family ofthe lady being nobler than his own. He 
accordingly leaves Ravenna for Chisssi and one day, while walk- 
ing disconsolately in the pine woods, sees the apparition of a naked 
lady pursued by a horseman and dogs. He endeavours ineffectu- 
ally to defend her; but the horseman dismounts, and plunging his 
sword into her body, tears out her heart and throws it to his dogs, 
who devour it (253). He then tells Nastagio that she has to 
suffer this —- on the same spot every Friday for her 
cruelty to him when alive. Nastagio, thinking it would be @ 
warning to his own mistress, invites her to a feastin the woods on 
the following Friday, and the same apparition then appears, to the 
great terror of the guests (213). His mistress relents, and 
consents to marry him; and the wedding feast is afterwards 
held at Ravenna in the palace of the Traversari” (254). 
The pictures originally belonged, oddly enough, to cassons 
or marriage chests; and they have a quaint and curious 
interest, the one depicting “ the great terror of the guests” being 
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from an irreverent point of view especially pleasing; but it is 
unfortunate that they have been almost entirely repainted. The 
extraordinary variety, however, of expressions which now seem 
oddly out of keeping with the circumstances of the disturbed 
festal party can hardly have been greatly altered. Not far 
from these works hangsa “ Battle Scene ” (219), full of vigour and 
movement, attributed to Pisanello, and representing probably a 
Roman engagement with Pyrrhus, It is curious to note in this 
the painter's sublime rashness in attempting to put into his work 
more than any picture can possibly contain. A “ Virgin and 
Child” (225), ascribed to Lionardo, has extreme beauty and 
tenderness. The “Fable of Cupid and Psyche” (227), assigned 
to Filippo Lippi, might probably be attributed with better show 
of reason to Filippino; and a portrait (233), ascribed with a 
necessary query to Raffaelle, is an interesting specimen of the 
Florentine school. A “Judgment of Solomon,” ascribed also 
with a query to Wohlgemuth, probably does not belong to 
the Nuremberg school at all, but has some points of strong 
resemblance to the work of Lucas van Leyden. Three religi- 
ous pictures (244, 245, 248) of the “ Early Castilian School” 
—that is, of Flemish origin or inspiration—are in their way 
exceedingly interesting, but the way is one of curiosity rather 
than beauty. The “ Portrait of Don Francesco de Ribas” (242) 
is a fine and impressive example of Velasquez. It is odd to 
find a picture, “ Portrait of Edward VI. on Horseback” (237), 
assigned without a query to Holbein, placed in this room far away 
from all other genuine or doubtful Holbeins; but it is not perhaps 
difficult to imagine reasons for this at first sight startling condition 
of things. 

The exhibition has, it will have been seen, some points of 
unusual interest, and certainly does not suffer in attraction from 
not being inconveniently large. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


R. CARL ROSA has once more undertaken a season of 
opera in English at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and, as usual, 
his programme is of much interest. Unfortunately Mr. Rosa 
is unable at present to undertake the active supervision of his 
enterprise; but he has been happy in putting the duties of 
musical director into the hands of Signor Randegger, who, long 
knownto the English lovers of music as one of the ablest singing- 
masters in this country and a clever conductor of musical fes- 
tivals, now shows himself to be an operatic conductor of rare 
ability. He directs an admirable band, having Mr. Carrodus as 
first violin, and a chorus of good voices well trained; and both 
band and chorus are completely under his control. We ought 
therefore rather to rejoice that Mr. Mapleson did not carry out 
his intention of producing Herr Hermann Goetz’s Taming of the 
Shrew during the late series of Italian opera at cheap prices, and 
that it should have been left to Mr. Rosa to introduce this work 
to a London audience. For the performance of this opera on 
Tuesday evening may be called the first in London, though we 
believe it was produced some time ago at Drury Lane; but it 
excited no interest, and comparatively few of the English public 
have ever even heard that the Drury Lane representations were 
given. 

The German libretto is by Herr Joseph Victor Wid- 
mann, who has treated the original play with the greatest 
freedom, and, from an operatic point of view, with judgment 
and dramatic skill. The characters are reduced to Baptista, 
Katharine and Bianca, Hortensio and Lucentio, Bianca’s suitors, 
and Petruchio; Grumio and a tailor being also introduced. 
The opera opens in front of Baptista’s house with a sere- 
nade to Bianca by Lucentio, which is interrupted by a chorus 
of Baptista’s servants who are in rebellion against Katharine’s 
temper. Baptista attempts to pacify them. Katharine appears 
on the balcony and increases the confusion by her taunts. The 
neighbours appear at the windows and remonstrate. At last the 
servants accept Baptista’s offer of more pay and more wine, and 
retire. Lucentio resumes his serenade; Bianca comes to the 
window. This love scene is interrupted by Hortensio, who comes 
with a band of musicians also to serenade Bianca. The rivals 
quarrel. Baptista again comes out, and finally declares to the two 
suitors that Katharine must be married before Bianca can be 
wooed. Each of the suitors then determines to get access to the 
house as a tutor to Bianca, and so gain an advantage over his 
rival. Petruchio now enters and determines to marry Katharine. 

The second act follows the original play more closely. The 
first scene is between Katharine and Bianca. Petruchio presents 
himself to Baptista as a suitor for Katharine’s hand, and intro- 
duces Hortensio and Lucentio in disguise as tutors for Bianca. 
They go to the garden to look for their pupil, and Baptista 
then warns Petruchio of his daughter’s character. Hortensio 
comes in with the lute broken around his neck, and Petruchio 
is left alone. Katharine comes in, and the scene between 
them is much the same as that in the play, which again is 
closely followed in the last scene of the act in which Petruchio 
tells Laptista that he has gained Katharine’s consent to the mar- 
riage, the only important variation from the original being that 

tharine’s words are made to show that Petruchio is really gain- 
ing her heart. The second act shows the guests assembled for the 
wedding. They are dismissed by Baptista on account of Petruchio 
not having arrived, and then the lesson scene betveen Bianca and 
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her tutors takes place, interrupted by the arrival of Petruchio and 
Grumio. The guests reassemble and go off to the wedding, and 
the rest of the act follows the play. The last act is at Petruchio’s 
house, the incidents of the dinner being shown. The tailor enters, 
and after the scene with him Katharine’s taming is complete. 
Baptista arrives with Lucentio and Bianca, who are now married, 
and the opera ends, The opera, of course, has a better effect in 
English than it could have in a foreign lan Perhaps only 
those who in a long course of opera-going have sounded the depths of 
imbecility of the ordinary libretto are likely to appreciate the value 
of the version which is used, written by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
M.A. The language is clear and intelligible, the words are so well 
adapted to the music that the singers are able to use them un- 
altered ; indeed, if we compare Mr. Troutbeck’s work with the 
original German libretto, we find that he has followed it almost 
syllable by syllable. In fact, Mr. Troutbeck has accomplished a 
difficult task in a manner which shows him to be a fluent writer, 
and to have a real feeling for music, 

To describe or criticize Herr Goetz’s music is no easy task; but 
even a first impression shows us that it is worthy of the high 
opinion which has been formed of it in Germany, where the opera 
is now well known. Even without analysis of the deeper beauties 
of the work, its dramatic character alone interests and charms. 
Every bar has its meaning and expresses the intention of the 
words, and above all there is the stamp of originality on the 
whole opera. The music is unconventional, and Herr Goetz has 
succeeded in writing true music of comedy, a task in which so 
many great composers have failed; but whilst he has a keen 
sense of musical humour, it never leads him into the trivialities 
of opera boutfe, and his music in the more serious and tender situ- 
ations is full of poetry and charm. It is here that he reminds us 
most of Herr Wagner—not that there is any servile imitation, but 
that he employs similar melodic forms, if we may venture to use the 
words “ melodic” and “ form ” in connection with the works of 
But otherwise Herr Goetz no more follows Herr 
Wagner than he does any other musical writer ; and, in spite of some 
few startling harmonics, is generally content to obtain his dramatic 
effects by more ordinary and psig hewmen means. And, whilst 
he gives its full value to the orchestra, he yet treats the voices as 
of more importance than mere additional instruments in the band. 

The music is decidedly not of 2 “ popular” character. There are 
few airs or phrases which can be carried away, and we may ho 
to be spared the infliction of such works as the “ Katharine Quai 
rilles ” or the “ Petruchio Waltzes.” But we think that the more 
frequently it is heard, the more its many beauties will grow upon 
the hearer ; and we believe that there is a sufficiently large audi- 
ence of lovers of true music in England to make the success of the 
opera almost as great in this country as it has been in Germany. 

hat no difficulties of musical composition can hamper Goetz when 
he has an idea to carry out is shown very early in the opera, where 
we have the angry chorus of Baptista’s servants, Baptista’s soothing 
words, Katharine’s taunts, and the quartet of neighbours remon- 
strating all carried on at once, all distinct, and all full of individual 
dramatic character. But he uses this facility of composition only 
to produce dramatic effect, and never for display. us during 
the boisterous scene at the beginning of the last act, when Pe- 
truchio is whipping the servants and throwing the plates and dishes 
about the room, Goetz makes no attempt at elaborate writing, 
which would be lost in the bustle, noise, and excitement on the 
stage, and contents himself with a slight orchestral indication 
of the scene. The composer is sparing in his use of eit 
motivs—too often a cloak for poverty of invention—the only one 
which forces itself on the hearer’s notice being the opening phrase 
of Petruchio’s air in the first act, “She is a wife for such a man 
created,’ which is freely used afterwards to indicate Petruchio’s 
success. He has also written a true overture to the opera, instead 
of a mere pot pourrt of the principal airs—another device by 
which some composers, under the pretence of making their work 
intelligible and popular, contrive to make a very little original 
thought go a very long way. 

The opera was admirably performed, under the direction of Signor 
Randegger ; and it was scarcely possible to believe that it was a first 
night of so difficult a work. Band and chorus were alike admirable, 
and perfectly under command ; whilst the singers were all good, 
and, thanks to proper study and rehearsal, were enabled to entirely 
conceal the nervousness which artists must always feel on the first 
night of a new work. The Katharine was Miss Minnie Hauk, 
and her popularity certainly helped the success of the opera. 
We have heard that she sang the part when the opera was first pro- 
duced in Germany, and that some of the music was written for 
her. Her conception of the character is rather petulant and un- 
dignified ; but, conception apart, she played the part well and with 
much dash and fire. Her vocalization we have often spoken of, 
and we find it unchanged. But there is one serious blot upon her 

rformance which, if she hopes to be successful in opera in 

nglish, Miss Hauk should try to wipe out; that is, that she does 
not pronounce her words at all, and appears to be singing in some 
entirely unknown ton This is the more to be regretted as the 
other members of the company articulate with unusual distinctness. 
Miss Georgina Burns sang Bianca, and showed herself to be a 
florid soprano of great skill, having a beautiful voice and singing 
with much expression and feeling. Mr. Walter Bolton sang 
Petruchio ; he has a fine barytone voice and a strong manly style 
of singing which lent itself well to the music; his acting also was 
satisfactory. The rest of the cast was as follows:—Baptista, 
Mr. Snazelle; Hortensio, Mr. Leslie Crotty; Lucentio, Mr. Fred. C. 
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Packard; Grumio, Mr. T. Law; and a Tailor, Mr. Charles Lyall. | domestic policy in Hungary and in Italy ended in confusion and 


Mr. Packard has an agreeable tenor voice, which unfortunately is 
already attacked by the destroying tremolo; but for this he sings 
well. Mr. Betjemann must be congratulated on his stage management 
and wonderful power of drilling chorus singers ; his crowds look like 
teal crowds, and are not mere rows of motionless figures. Mention 
may specially be made of the end of the second act, where the 
—— servants try to prevent Petruchio from carrying ofl 

ine before the wedding feast, whilst he and Grumio drive 
them back with their swords ; the lifelike rushes at Petruchio 
and terrified flights when he threatens were as good fexamples of 
skilful and artistic stage management as we could wish tosee. In 
fact, the work was presented to the public in a manner worthy of 
Mr. Carl Rosa's reputation as a manager. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF METTERNICI.* 
(First Notice.) 


7 present fragment of autobiography is in a high degree 
valuable and interesting, though the contents scarcely corre- 
spond to the title. Of some parts of his diplomatic and political 
career Prince Metternich wrote detailed accounts, and the second 
volume contains a large number of despatches which in some in- 
stances supply omissions in the Memoirs; but there is no con- 
tinuous narrative, and many great historical events scarcely re- 
ceive passing notice. Prince Richard Metternich has taken an ex- 
tremely modest view of his duties as editor. He has seldom or 
never supplied the deficiencies which he found in his father's 
desultory notes ; but his publication, if not complete, is thoroughly 
authentic, and it forms an important contribution to the history of 
Napoleon’s time. Prince Metternich was not only one of the fore- 
most statesmen of his age; he had a taste for art and science; he 
an aceomplished member and his show 
he dno ordi ability as a writer. * His studies of 
the Napoleon aad Alexander I. would not have been 
unworthy of St.Simon. He is probably justified in stating that 
no other person, not being a Frenchman, had equal opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with Napoleon ; and he attributes to his 
use of the facilities which he possessed no small share in the final 
defeat of the Emperor's designs. Referring to Napoleon’s invita- 
tion to himself to come as Ambassador to Paris, he complacently 
says, “I do not think it was a good inspiration of Napoleon’s 
which called me to functions which gave me the opportunity of 
appreciating his excellences, but also the possibility of dis- 
covering the faults which at last led him to ruin, and freed Europe 
from the oppression under which it languished.” Both the 
Memoirs and the despatches contain many striking illustrations of 
Napoleon’s character and methods of proceeding. The story of his 
famous interview with Metternich at Dresden in 1813 is for the 
first time told in vivid language with elaborate detail. Frequent 
reports from Paris to the Court of Vienna of the Emperor's 
ted outbreaks against different Envoys at his diplomatic re- 
ceptions are equally instructive. Of the audacious mendacity 
which is attributed to him by his old acquaintance two examples may 
suffice. After the battle of Wagram he induced Prince John of 
Lichtenstein who, as he knew, had no authority to ee to sign 
&@ project of peace, to be submitted to the Emperor Francis, which 
Napoleon immediately declared to be a treaty with Austria. 
He instantly ordered the guns to be fired in celebration of the 
conclusion of peace; and the Emperor Francis and his Minister 
feared to provoke the disappointment which would have been 
caused by an announcement of the truth. The Memoirs con- 
tain an account given to Prince Metternich by Cardinal Consalvi 
of the deception which was practised on the Pope when he came 
to Paris for the coronation of the Empress. As Josephine, having 
been married only by civil contract, was not, according to 
the rules of the Church, a lawful wife, no intimation was 
made that she was to be crowned till the evening before the 
ceremony. The Pope positively refused to appear if Josephine 
was to be crowned, until two or three French bishops, sent by the 
Emperor, assured him with deliberate falsehood that the marriage 
had been performed according to the rites of the Church. French 
historians speak of a ceremony of marriage of which Metternich 
seems not to have heard, performed by Cardinal Fesch on the eve 
of the coronation. They add that when it became convenient to 
obtain a divorce some informality in the proceedings was dis- 
covered, although the Cardinal insisted that they had been per- 
fectly regular. At a later time, when the Court of Rome was 
requested to sanction the marriage of Maria Louisa, the true 
account of a merely civil marriage with Josephine was of course 
revived. 
With a of more than thirty years after the fall of 
Napoleon, during which Metternich was one of the principal 
directors of European politics, the present portion of the Memoirs 
has nothing todo. Europe was largely indebted to him for the 
longest peace of modern times; and, on the other hand, his 
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Metternich. Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. 2 vols. Loudon: 
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{to himself any responsibility for failure. 
principles which he consistently maintained, he seems also to 


disaster. When his apology for the later and longer part of his 
career is published, he will probably be found not to have attributed 
Confident in the 


have been thoroughly satisfied with himself. Guizot himself 


| was not in his own estimation more incapable of obliquity or 


of error, though it may be admitted that Metternich’s self- 
approval is less obtrusive than the vanity of the austere 
French intriguer. Scarcely any statesman found the accesses 
to rank and power so open and so easy. His father, Francis 
George Count Metternich, was Austrian Ambassador to the Diet 
when Leopold IL. was crowned at Frankfort, and the son, Count 
Clement, at the age of seventeen, was already representative 
of the Westphalian Courts of the Empire. Soon afterwards 
the elder Metternich became Ambassador to the Estates of the 
Austrian Netherlands, an office which really was that of Prime 
Minister or Regent of the provinces. The son, who had been 
carefully educated at Strasburg and Mayence, was employed by 
his father in State business at Brussels, and in 1794 he became 
acquainted during a visit to England with George III., the Prince 
of Wales, and the leaders of both political parties. He ventured 
to remonstrate with the Prince, whom he greatly admired, on his 
alliance with the Opposition, and twenty years afterwards the 
Regent reminded him of the conversation, and told him that he 
had been perfectly in the right. He was on board Lord Howe's 
flag-ship on the 30th of May, when the Admiral, in spite of hi: 
entreaty, sent him on shore, on hearing that the French flee: 
had issued from Brest. He stayed at Portsmouth till the shattere« 
fleet returned in triumph after the victory of the 1st of June. Ox 
his return he found that the Austrian Government had been com- 
pelled to retire from the Netherlands; and he was himself unabi: 

to enter on the post of Ambassador Extraordinary at the Hague, to 
which he had been appointed at the age of twenty-one. By th 

French occupation of the left bank of the Rhine his family had los 

their principal estates, including the titular castle of Metternich 

A property in Bohemia remained, and at the subsequent peace o 

Luneville the abbey of Ochsenhausen was awarded to them in com 

pensation for their losses. Francis II., who had now succeedeu 
Leopold, raised the new possession to the rank of a principality, anc 
some years afterwards Metternich declined an offer of Napoleon’s t« 

raise him to the rank of a sovereign member of the Confederatio: 

of the Rhine. In the autumn of 1794, on a first visit to Vienna, ii 

found that his parents had arranged for him a marriage with « 
daughter of Prince Ernest Kaunitz, eldest son of the celebrate: 

Chancellor. By an odd coincidence the wedding, which was de- 
ferred till 1795, took place at the then unknown village of Auster- 
litz. Metternich declares, apparently without conscious insincerity. 
that the public service had then no attraction for him. “I hac 
determined to remain in private life, and to devote my time to th: 

cultivation of learning and science.” One of his reasons was that, 
in his judgment, public affairs in Austria were not well conducted. 
“Tnaccessible to prejudice, and seeking only the truth in every- 
thing, my modesty did not allow me to find fault with persons in 
power if I was not satisfied with what I saw.” His disapproval o: 
the policy of his Government was therefore, he says, ascribed to 
the weakness of his own understanding ; “and, on the whole, my 
particular vocation seemed to me to be the cultivation of knowledge, 
especially of the exact and physical sciences, which suited my taste 
particularly.” He had also some knowledge of art, and he was a 
respectable performer on the violin, Destiny had not intended him 
for a student and amateur. The Emperor Francis, to whom he com- 
municated his desire of a private life, told him that he might do 
as he liked for the present, but that he must be prepared to obey 
his orders. It is difficult to believe that, after tifty years of all 
but supreme power, Metternich should have regretted his failure 
to become a third-rate chemist. 

He makes no secret of the qualifications for public life which 
he knew himself to possess; and, if possible, he relies more on 
his moral excellence than on his sagacity and prudence. The com- 

osition of the Memozis was itself prompted by a sense of duty. 

e undertakes to point out to his descendants “the course by 

which alone the conscientious man can withstand the claims of 
time. This course I have indicated by the motto I have chosen, 
as the symbol of my conviction, for myself and my descendants— 
True Strength lies in Right. Beyond this all is transitory.” The 
same doctrine is elsewhere expounded in full detail, leading to the 
conclusion that 
when we master these truths what becomes of a selfish policy, of the 
policy of frontiers, or of the policy of miserable greed, and especially what 
becomes of that which seeks profit apart from the simplest rules of right, 
which mocks at the plighted word, and, in short, rests solely on the usurpa- 
tion of force andcratt ? After this confession of faith it may be conceived 
what I have always thought of the politicians of the stamp, or, if we will, 
of the authority of a Richelieu, a Mazarin, a Canning, a Capo d’Istria, or 
a Haugwitz. 
Canning’s name will be seen with some surprise in the list of dis- 
honest statesmen, though the enmity between him and Metternich 
is well known. It may perhaps have been against the wish of the 
Austrian Chancellor that Prince Esterhazy concurred with Prince 
and Princess Lieven in the intrigue against the Duke of Wel- 
lington which produced a reconciliation between Canning and 
George IV. It is edifying to listen to the virtuous sentiments 
of the veteran master of statescraft who seldom received credit for 
disinterested simplicity. 
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In 1801, at the age of 28, Metternich was appointed Austrian 
Minister at Dresden ; and in 1803 he was transferred to the more 
important mission at Berlin. The renewal of the war between 
France and Austria was already impending, and both the Austrian 
and the Russian Governments were anxious to have the co-opera- 
tion of Prussia, Count Haugwitz was devoted to the interest of 
France, and the two Cabinet Secretaries, Lombard and Beyme, 
were, according to Metternich, whose statement is confirmed by 
other authorities, in the pay of Napoleon. The King, anxious only 
to maintain his neutrality, inclined to the French party, while 
Hardenberg gave all the aid in his power to Metternich. The 
Emperor Alexander nearly drove the King into alliance with 
France by an ill-advised threat of violating Russian territory; 
but Napoleon anticipated him by occupying the Prussian Margra- 
vate of Anspach, and the King reluctantly signed the Treaty 
of Potsdam, by which he bound himself to juin the Allies, 
Haugwitz, who took the document to Vienna, having delayed its 
presentation till after the battle of Austerlitz, instead of dis- 
charging his mission, went to Napoleon’s head-quarters to 
congratulate him on his victory. In the next year the defeat 
of Jena and the dismemberment of the Prussian monarchy 
formed an instructive comment on a policy of cowardice. 
On the conclusion of the Peace of Presburg Metternich was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to St. Petersburg, in the place of Count 
Stadion, who became Prime Minister; but about the same time 
Napoleon, on the recommendation of Talleyrand, intimated his 
wish to receive Metternich as the Austrian representative at Paris. 
During a residence of four years he attained a certain intimacy 
with the Emperor, though he was exposed to occasional bursts of 
calculated violence ; and he was incessantly occupied in preparing 
for another war, which he saw to be inevitable. The independent 
and suggestive tone of his correspondence with Stadion shows that 
the young diplomatist had acquired the full confidence of his Go- 
vernment. After the Treaty of Tilsit he watched the policy of 
Russia as anxiously as the designs of France ; and when Napoleon 
engaged in the crinrinal folly of his Spanish enterprise, Metternich 
began to hope that the liberation of Europe was approaching. In 
one of his despatches to Stadion he remarks on the uniform result 
of all the varying systems of policy which had been adopted by 
different States in their relations with France. Austria, in a long 
struggle with an open enemy, had been at last defeated. Prussia, 
after twelve years of deferential neutrality, had been crushed. 
Finally, Spain, which had placed the national resources at the 
disposal of the French Emperor, had been treacherously de- 
prived of independence. If he had been writing a political essay 
instead of an oflicial despatch, Metternich would perhaps have 
included England among his illustrative examples. If English 

licy had then been directed by statesmen of the school of Mr. 
Bright and Lord Derby, the country would only have been saved 
from subjection by some — popular reaction. Napoleon 
would have required as a condition of peace the reduction of the 
navy; and compliance with his demand would have been followed 
by a quarrel and a war of invasion. It is nevertheless remarkable 
that he once told Metternich that the assemblage of the army at 
Boulogne was from first to last a feint. Metternich replied that 
he had himself never doubted that the French preparations were 
made against Austria, and not against England. 

The war of 1809 put an end to Metternich’s mission at Paris ; 
and two days after the battle of Wagram, at which he was pre- 
sent in attendance on the Emperor, he succeeded Count Stadion 
as Prime Minister. One of his first occupations was to negotiate 
the marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess Maria Louisa ; 
and he gives the most authentic account of that singular 
transaction. The first overture was made by Napoleon himself at 
a masked ball to the Countess of Metternich, who had remained 
at Paris during the war; but the Government at Vienna had 
already received an intimation of the scheme through a French 
agent. In the interview at Dresden in 1813 Napoleon — 
to have told Metternich that the marriage had been a blun- 
der; and Metternich, according to his own account, replied 
that he agreed with the Emperor. Its chief effect was to 
furnish an additional ground of dissatisfaction to the Emperor 
Alexander; but there is little doubt that the war with Russia 
would in any case have occurred. At his own request Metter- 
nich went to Paris on pretence of attending the Empress, but 
with the real purpose of ascertaining whether Napoleon still in- 
tended to continue and extend his conquests. After long expecta- 
tion, in September 1810, he was asked whether Austria would 
consent to exchange Galicia for a restoration of Lllyria and Dal- 
matia. Metternich at once wrote to Vienna that Napoleon had 
resolved on war with Russia, but that it would not begin till 
1812. He immediately returned to his post as Prime Minister, 
and prepared incessantly for the struggle which had now assumed 
a hopeful aspect. In 1813 he was able to offer Napoleon the 
armed mediation of Austria and to tell him on his refusal that he 
was lost. Two days afterwards he assented, and Metternich, 
having learned that Prince Schwartzenberg wished for a delay of 
twenty days before beginning the campaign, agreed to renew the 
negotiation. The roth of August was fixed as the date at which 
the choice between mediation and war should be made; but 
Caulaincourt affected not to have received his credentials which 
arrived on the 12th. On the night of the 10th Metternich ordered 
the beacons on the frontier of Bohemia to be lighted, and the 
Austrian army joined the allies. Of the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814 and of the Congress of Vienna Metternich had not under- 


taken to write the history. It may be worth while in another 
article to notice separately some of the episodes in his narrative, 
and especially the judgments which he formed of the sovereigns 
and statesmen with whom he was brought in contact. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 
AND OF THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.* 


gp editor of the Lay Folk's Mass Book is fully justified in 
saying that the publications of the Early English Text 
Society do far more than fulfil their primary purpose of illustrat- 
ing the course of the English language. me of them have 
scarcely less value for the historian than others have for the com- 
tive mythologist; and the four texts brought together by 
anon Simmons possess an interest far beyond that of the dialectic 
forms which they exhibit, although the changes which converted a 
Northern into a Midland poem are themselves sufficiently remark- 
able. The Layman’s Mass-book challenges our attention chiefly as 
throwing light on the spiritual condition of the laity during the ages 
which preceded the Reformation in this country. This question the 
editor has treated with considerable fulness in the introduction, and 
with a discretion as sound as his ing. Even if evidence were 
aT lacking, the Mass-book which bears the name of Dan 
eremy leaves the fact absolutely certain that English laymen of 
the twelfth century did not understand the Latin of the missal 
service. It also proves that, while they were present at this ser- 
vice, they were occupied (with but one or two very brief interru 
tions) with devotions entirely distinct from those of the celebrant. 
The origin of this practice, and its extension until it seems fairly 
to have driven from the field the very theory of co tional 
worship, are further points of singular interest. The lish 
Prayer-book in the Ordering of Priests enjoins private devotion 
on the congregation; and Canon Simmons regards this as the 
survival of a practice of the early Christian Church which 
was destined to have most important consequences, as soon as. 
the Roman Church determined that the Latin should 
everywhere be the expression of the Latin ritual. The editor 
rightly speaks of the change to which this resolution inevit- 
ably led as “one of many examples where rigid adherence to 
one outward form has brought about a marked change in the 
original institution.” He adds that when the Eucharist was 
first celebrated in Latin, it was beyond doubt “a congregational 
service in which the lay people took part in their own tongue.” 
But the full significance of this fact is brought home to us only 
when we remember that a Latin liturgy anywhere, even in 
was the result of a change, which was only not a revolution be- 
cause the theories which afterwards grew up in imperial Rome as 
the mother and mistress of all Churches not yet taken shape. 
There are liturgists who contend that the Church of Rome and 
most of the Churches of the West were Greek religious colonies, 
with a Greek ritual and a Greek liturgy. In Dean Milman’s belief 
this fact explains the assertion of Sozomen, that during the first 
centuries there was no public preaching in Rome; but, however 
this may have been, it seems quite clear that when the Latins 
became the majority among the faithful, the same principle which 
had thus far maintained the Greek liturgy where it was the 8 
first — substituted for it the in Latin as 
e language of the congregation generally. is precedent ought 
to have led to vernacular liturgies everywhere ; but before ro 
tine had been despatched to England by Pope Gregory, the 
imperialism of the Latin Church had imparted a special sacred- 
ness to the Latin liturgy. But although Britain had been 
an imperial province, the English had never been subjects of 
Rome, and they were wholly ignorant of Latin. Hence in Eng- 
land, as Canon Simmons remarks, there probably never was “ that 
answering the priest as with one voice, of which we read 
in countries where Latin, or what for Latin, had 
been the common tongue.” The result was that in this country 
the practice of simultaneous independent devotions on the 
cf the priest and the congregation was vastly extended ; at 
length the theory that the presence of the laity during the 
Office was primarily and chiefly for the sake of private prayer was 
formulated with tolerable distinctness, and it was argued, as the 
editor remarks, in Queen Mary’s time by temperate apologists for 
the Papal system, that, “instead of its being an advantage for 
Englishmen to understand the common service of the Church, it 
was a hindrance to their being occupied with their own prayers.” 


* The Lay Folk’s Mass Book ; gay ag Hearing Mass, in Four 
Texts ; and Offices in English according to the Use of York, from Manu- 
scripts of the Xth to the XVth Century. By Thomas Frederick Simmons, 
M.A., Canon of York, Rector of Dalton Holme. 1879. Early English 
Text Society. 

England in the Reign of King Henry the Ei Part I. Starkey’s 
wit on Yeomen’s Food, &c., in Edward 
VI.’s Time, from Sir William Forrest’s Pleasant Poesye of Princelie Prac- 
tise, 1548. Edited by Sidney J. Herrtage, B.A. Series. 1878. 
Early English Text Society. 

of English Plant Names. ames Britten, F.. Department 
British Museum), and Robert Holland. Part I. 1878. 
English Dialect Society. 

Reprinted Glossaries, XVIII—XXII. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A. Series R- 1879. English Dialect 
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The English versions of Dan Jeremy’s Mass-book prove that in the 
fifteenth century “the people were no longer required to answer 
aloud in the Church of England, if indeed any, except literates, 
had ever done so, except at the Orate in the offertory, possibly at 
the Sanctus, and in the Paternoster at the end of the Canon.” 
Amongst other noteworthy facts, the texts of Dan Jeremy's book 
conclusively show how entirely the celebration of the Mass had 
become dissociated from the communion of the laity, not a word 
being said of the houselling or administratioa of the Sacrament. 
The devotions provided in the Layman’s Mass-book are practi- 
cally a running commentary on the Office of the Mass; and it 
must be admitted that, as a whole, the a is excellent, 
being inspired with a religious spirit at once enlightened and 
sincere. The sentences treating of the ag ed for charity at the 
Pax teach the reader that that virtue is threefold, consisting of 
love first of God, then of self, and lastly of our neighbour. That 
ee Jeremy was a wise instructor may be seen from the following 
nes :— 

po secunde is a priue loue, 

pat is nedeful to my behoue, 

po whilk loue is propirly 

by-twix my soule and my body. 

perfore make pou, gode lorde, 

my body & my soule of one a-corde, 

pat ayther part by one assent 

serue pe with gode entent. 

Let neuer my body do pat ille 

pat it may my soulle spille. 

bo third loue is withouten 

to loue ilk neghtbur me abouten 

and of that loue for noping cese, 

berfore I pray be, prince of pese, 

pat pou will make, als bou may best, 

my hert to be in pese & rest 

& redy to loue alle maner of men. 


Like the original of the Gesta Romanorum, the actual text of 
Jeremy has disappeared; but in his introduction the editor gives, 
we think, cogent reasons for his conclusion that it was written in 
Norman French; that Jeremy himself was a canov of Rouen 
Cathedral and also Archdeacon of Cleveland; that the book was 
after his death translated into the dialect of his archdeaconry, and 
that by means of alterations, carried out so far as they could be with- 
out “ mis-metering ” the poem, it was thrown into a midland form. 
That the original work was written not later than the middle of 
the twelfth century the editor regards as proved, amongst other 
evidence, by the fact that the manner in which the rubric speaks 
of the ringing of the bell at the elevation shows that the prac- 
tice had not as yet become general. That the author was there- 
fore the Jeremias who is mentioned as being at Rome with 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, in 1123, seems now to be placed 
beyond doubt by the testimony of charters with which the editor 
became acquainted while he was writing his introduction. It 


follows that the author wrote for Normans in England who had | 
not yet become Englishmen; but within a few generations the | 


relations of England with the French kingdom had undergone the 
change which welded Normans and English into a single people, 
and Dan Jeremy’s work was then as naturally clothed in an English 
dress as it had been put forth in a French one. 

In addition to the Layman’s Mass-book, this admirable volume 
contains five forms of the Bidding-prayer, noteworthy as the only 
vernacular portion of the Divine Offices of that age. The time of 
the first of these forms is fixed by the charge to pray “ for the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and specially for the holy cross, that God 
tor his mercy bring it out of hethen men handes into cristen mens 
kepyng.” These are followed by the York Hours of the Cross and 

the York Order of Mass. The editor has rightly judged that 

latter may be very acceptable to comparative liturgiologists 
from the extreme rarity of missals of the York Use and the silence 
of liturgiologists as to its peculiarities. Four years ago Mr. Mas- 
kell’s Ancient Liturgies was, he adds, the only work in which the 
student could find the York Mass. It has now been edited for the 
Surtees Society by Dr. Henderson; but the present volume would 
have been unfortunately maimed if the editor had not included it 
with other books which are directly associated with the province 
of York. Notes and illustrations, rich in learning and interest, 
with a glossary and index, complete one of the most valuable pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society. 


Of volumes illustrating England in the reign of Henry VIII. | 


the extra series of the Society gives us, as the first part, Starkey’s 
Life and Letters. The editor rightly speaks of him as a man who 
owed such importance as he had to the circumstance that he was 
employed by the King and Cromwell as an instrument for com- 
municating with Pole. In this task he was not very success- 
ful; but his letters are not without their value on the two 
points of the Papal Supremacy and of the legality of the King’s 
marriage with his brother's widow. Of Starkey himself little 
is known. He belonged, it seems, to a family of high standing 
in Cheshire. In 1522 he was chosen one of the Proctors for the 
University of Oxford on the recommendation of Wolsey ; but it 
was not until 1535 that he was instructed to obtain the opinion of 

i Pole on the treatise relating to the Royal Supremacy, 


lately put forth by Sampson, Dean of the King’s Chapel. A 
favou judgment coming from such a man as Pole would 
greatly s hen the King in the attitude which he had assumed 


towards the Pope, and win him the support of many who were 
now waverers. Starkey accordingly wrote to Pole, expressing the 
King’s wish for his return, and assuring him that the throwing off 


of the Roman yoke would not involve aw change in the doctrine | 


and discipline of the Church. Pole, however, could not be in- 
duced to promise anything more than a general consideration of 
the subject; and in his next letter Starkey had to apologize as 
best he could for the judicial murder or execution of some Charter- 
house monks and others for the “ superstitious blindness” which 
prevented them from “ discerning the diversity betwixt the unity 
spiritual and the unity political.” Pole’s answer touched only on 
the political dangers which might arise from the course which the 
King had taken, and Starkey was instructed to tell him that he 
had not dealt with the real matter at issue, and that his opinions 
on the policy of the King’s acts might be kept until they were 
asked for. Bole's rejoinder came in the form of a treatise “De 
Unione Ecclesiastica,” which expressed his mind plainly enough, 
with reference not merely to doctrine and discipline, but to the 
King’s manner of life. For sending the book he pleaded the 
strange excuse that, “finding certain leaves which contain the 
sharpest strictures on the King’s character cut out, he suspected 
that they had been purloined by some of his enemies for the pur- 
pose of sending them to Henry and doing him injury, and he there- 
fore determined to forward the book as it wasto the King.” The 
extreme astonishment of Starkey at this issue of the negotiations 
sufficiently proves that he honestly looked forward to success ; but, 
although he warned Pole that nothing but retractation could 
urge him from the guilt of the blackest treachery, his indignation 
| failed to maintain him in the favour of the King, who now urged 
| that in preaching against the Papal Supremacy he had treated the 
| Bishop of Rome with too great mildness. The sequel brings out 
| the servility of Starkey’s character. He wrote to Cromwell, telling 
‘him that“ from his earnest study of Scripture he has conceived a 
| contempt for the things of this world ”; but his letter expressed alsoa 
| hervous anxiety for the retention of the Royal favour and his own 
temporal advancement, His threats failed to deter Pole from ac- 
cepting a Cardinal’s hat ; the King perhaps felt that his choice of 
a tool might have been more judicious; and perhaps it was well 
_ that Starkey was some months later taken from the world which 
he professed to despise. It is but just to him to add that, though 
he had little strength of character, he saw clearly the vast respon- 
_ sibility which lay on the King in the use of the wealth derived from 
the suppressed monasteries, and that he spoke out on this subject 
plainly and forcibly. 

In the appendix to this volume Mr. Herrtage gives an extract 
from the “ Pleasaunt Poesye of Princelie Practise,” written “by 
the simple and unlearned Sir William Forrest, preeiste.” Not 
much can be said for it as a poem; but it is noteworthy as con- 
taining a suggestion for compulsory education, and the appoint- 
ment of overseers, or School Board officers, for carrying it out :— 

At fowre yearis olde let suche too scoole bee sett. . . . 
Leste some perhaps at this myght thus obiecte, 

The poore man his childe cannot so prefer, 

bycawse hee hathe not substaunce in affecte 

for so longe season to fynde his sccler, 

as (for his scoolinge) too paye his Maister ; 

to whiche I answere, it muste prouyded bee, 

in eauerye towne the Scoole too go free... . 
An Ouerseer, Controwler to bee calde, 

to see vnoccupied none to remayne. 


At the same time he urges the need of a fourfold raising of 
labourers’ wages, as the only remedy for the increasing depopula- 
tion of the kingdom. 
| From the English Dialect Society we have the first part of a 
carefully prepared “ Dictionary of English Plant Names,” contain- 
ing the entries from A to F inclusive. It differs from Dr. Prior’s 
volume on the “ Popular Names of British Plants” by including 
| not only the vernacular names hitherto unpublished, but also the 
| names, now discarded, by which British plants are mentioned in 
the works of the older botanists, Of the reprinted Glossaries 
XVIII.—XXII. we need merely say, with Mr. Skeat, that “ those 
who wish to work at dialects can only be thankful for the time and 
expense saved by such reprints.” The glossaries here reprinted 
give all the diatectical words contained in no less than ten volumes, 
and belonging to the dialects of Wiltshire, East Anglia, and East 
Yorkshire. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BUCKLE.* 


| A LADY in one of George Eliot’s novels had a method of 

reading religious biographies which may be applied with 
equal success to the lives of philosophers. Where she saw the 
words “ sermon,” “ grace,” “ works,” ‘“ outpourings,” she skipped ; 
and where her eye met such terms as “ boots,” “ dropsy,” “ horses,” 
and the like, she read on, and pleased a secular taste. In perusing 
Mr. Huth’s Life of Mr. Buckle most readers will probably keep a 
sharp eye for “chess,” “ cigars,” “ books,” “boys,” and the like, 
while less excited about “ intellectual laws,” “ progress,” “ civi- 
lizations,” “Comte,” and Mr. Buckle’s philosophy pony 
They may also skip with profit when they see the name of Mr. 
Glennie. This sage made Mr. Buckle’s acquaintance in the East, 
travelled with him and his companions, the two young Huths, and 
wrote a work called Pilgrim Memories, which irritates Mr. Huth 
extremely. Mr. Glennie seems, if Mr. Huth is right, to have 
compiled a treatise not unlike what Johnson's “ Life of Boswell” 
might have been. The author gives himself all the con- 


* Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By Alfred H. Huth. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 
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yersational victories, and obviously thinks Buckle rather a poor | 
creature. Hence the wrath of Mr. Huth, which crackles fiercely | 
in foot-notes, and finally explodes in a polemical appendix. We 
mean to say no more about Mr. Glennie, except that he is the 
gentleman who complicated the Eastern question by having a 
skirmish with Mr. Archibald Forbes in ‘Servia, and acting as his 
own Special Correspondent. Probably he can take care of himself 
in this little affair with Mr. Alfred Huth. 

This biography is chiefly interesting where it deals with Mr. 
Buckle less as a philosopher than as aman. Itis not easy to say what 
is Mr. Buckle’s precise standing asa philosopher. Twenty years ago, 
he was worshipped by “ thinkers.” People who were not thinkers 
considered Mr, Buckle at once too bold and too cold. We have 
become accustomed to far greater boldness, for Buckle was only held 
a little more audacious than the writers in Zssays and Reviews. 
The doctrine of evolution has left him far behind, for his History 
of Civilization took no note of our great ancestor, Bathybius. As to 
Mr. Buckle’s coldness, it was a statistical coldness. He found out 
that so many persons per annum posted unaddressed letters, and 
he drew depressing inferences. People were made to feel rather 
less important and self-determined than the pawns in Mr. Buckle’s 
favourite game of chess. Thus the philosopher was rather dreaded 
than admired in the non-philosophical world. A. K. H. B. lifted 
up the heel against him, if we may us2 the expression :— 

I have mildly vented my jatgetion ; and I now, in a moral sense, ex- 

tend my hand to Mr. Buckle. Had he come up that corkscrew stair an 
hour or two ago, I am not entirely certain that I might not have taken him 
by the collar and shaken him. And had I found him standing on a chair 
in the green behind the church, and indoctrinating my simple parishioners 
with his peculiar notions, I have an entire conviction that I should have 
forgotten my theoretical assent to the doctrine of religious toleration, and by 
a gentle hint to my sturdy friends procured him an invigorating bath in 
that gleaming river.—Frascr’s Magazine, June, 1859. 
We may be certain that many millions of people, “mostly ” what 
Mr. Carlyle calls them, agreed with A. K. H.B. Mr. Huth’s 
book, which seems to be written with rare sincerity, shows us the 
man as he was, not the philosopher as he was supposed to be. 

Henry Buckle was born at Lee in Kent, on November 24, 1821; 
though, for reasons of his own (vol. i. p. 156), he told a correspon- 
dent that he was born a year later. We can hardly suppose that 

he wished to make himself seem a year younger than he really was, 
and the matter is only worth notice as showing the difficulty of 
fixing dates in biography. Buckle’s father was a City man (an 
ancestor had been Lord Mayor in 1593), and by both sides he was 
descended from North-country people. His father, a stout orthodox 
Churchman, died when Buckle was almost a boy; the death of his 
mother, his greatest friend, seems to have caused or aided the pre- 
mature break-up of his own health. Asa child, Buckle was ex- 
tremely weak and nervous, and, properly speaking, he received no 
training at school or college. His wide knowledge was the result 
of an average of eight hours’ daily study after he reached the age 
of eighteen. At seventeen he was anxious to marry one, and, 
shortly after, another of his cousins, and he challenged to deadly 
combat the successful wooer of one of these ladies, From the 
other he was separated by relations who had probably exaggerated 
objections to the marriage of near kinsfolk. This seems to have 
been a severe misfortune. Mr. Buckle’s habits became those of a 
“ fidgety ” bachelor :— 

He himself paid cash for everything he bought, and was careful to get 
discount. Once, indeed, when he had bought a new carpet from a man 
who had promised him discount for cash, and then asked for the whole sum, 
Buckle quietly returned the unpaid bill to his pocket, and told them to call 
for payment that day two years. At one time he used to go tothe butcher 
himself to select his meat, and see hissteaks cut. He said he had “ culti- 
vated”? an attention to cookery, and, certainly, was a first-rate judge of 

‘ood and bad, though a moderate eater. He only ate toast on Mondays, 
vause on that day the bread was more than one day old; but his servant 
had to bring up the toasting-fork into the dining-room and make the toast 
as required. No woman, he said, could make tea until he had taught her ; the 
great thing was to have it very hot, the cups, and even the spoons should be 
warmed. The tea was to stand a little longer when the tea caddy was 
rather full, to allow time for the leaves to unroll ; but at the bottom of the 
caddy there were more broken leaves, and hence so much time need not be 
allowed. 
He was too particular about his tea and other trifles in his daily 
life. His conversation was apt to degenerate into controversy, 
and he was over r to reach the bottom of every topic. He 
was not penurious, but people who did not know him seem to 
have thought him stingy. Out of an income of 1,500/. a year he 
spent 300/. yearly on books. He had 22,000 books, yet no one 
could call him a bibliophile. What name can be given to a book 
collector who has his treasures bound in brown paper by bis 
servant? Mr. Buckle’s books were tools rather than idols or 
friends. Here is an anecdote about his prowess as a student :— 

It was his habit to sit up late at night, reading, with a wet towel round 

head ; and on one of these occasions he was frightened for the first, and 
only time in his life. It was about two o’clock in the morning, and he had 
been reading for several hours wholly absorbed in his book. The room 
was dark but for the two candles which burned on the table before him. 
Suddenly he became aware of something on the opposite side of the table ; 
and, looking up in that hesitating, doubtful way one does when absorbed 
in something else, he saw a figure all robed in white gazing full in his face. 
Before he had time to think he shrieked aloud, and thus woke the landlady 
whose somnambulic figure it was that had just frightened him. 
This was his system of reading :— 

For fourteen years he worked here unknown to the literary world; and, 
unfortunately, we have no record of his life until the year 1850, when his 
History was already partly written, beyond the few chess games which have 
been printed. That they were no idle years, we may infer from the History 
itself; but still more from the fact that he ove § nearly all the books he 


had—that is, about three volumes daily—besides writing in every im- ~~ 


portant book an epitome of its contents, learning more languages, and 
practising style. He alwaysread pencil in hand, and when he had finished 
the book, wrote out in ink from his pencil notes what he wished to re- 
member. These, again, when they were notes ona book that he wished to 
“master,” as he called it, he used to read frequently. Sometimes he read 
and re-read a book twice or thrice, though his memory was so excellent, 
and his industry in note-taking so great, that he had not to do this very 
often. His system in reading was not to follow the book, but the 
subject. 

With Buckle’s tastes and cireumstances, with his love of books, 
and his powers of concentration and combination, it was perhaps 
inevitable that he should take to literature. With his ambition, 
too, and with his income, it was natural that he should avoid 
frittering away his time on reviews. But it seems to have been 
an accidental meeting with Mr. Hallam in 1841 that turned his 
attention to the history of the Middle Ages. On that vast topic 
he at first intended to write a vast work, which ultimately became 
The History of Civilization in England. Buckle’s beginnings were 
singularly modest. He studied history in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, and * Hawkins’s little book on Germany.” This was 
by way of laying the foundation on which were based the labours 
of fifteen busy years. Buckle worked from eight to nine hours a 
day, and never walked less than seven miles each day. His walks 
were very often made in search of the houses of beggars, whose 
statements he liked to test before giving money to them in easy 
charity. His favourite amusement was chess, in which he really 
seems to have been a master. Captain Kennedy gives this de- 
scription of Buckle as a chess-player:— 

He excelled in pawn play, which he conducted with an ingenuity and 

deadly accuracy worthy of the renowned pawn general, Szen. He gave 
large odds, such as Rook and Knight, with wonderful skill and success, 
appearing to have a sort of intuitive knowledge of a strange opponent's 
chess idiosyncrasy, which enabled him precisely to gauge the kind of risks 
he might venture to run. The rendering of heavy odds, as every ex- 
perienced chess-player knows, necessitates hazardous and unsound play on 
the part of the giver. These contests of his at odds were always full of 
interest and entertainment to lookers-on, and a gallery two or three deep 
often surrounded his board in the Strand Divan, where it was his “custom 
in the afternoon” to recreate himself with his favourite game. 1 have 
occasionally seen roars of laughter elicited from the spectators by the 
crestfallen aspect of some poor discomtited Rook-player, who, with much 
care and solicitude, having obtained, as he fondly believed, an impregnable 
position, had suddenly found his defences scattered like chaff, and himself 
accommodated with a mate, after the sacrifice, by his keen-witted opponent, 
of two or three pieces in succession. Whether winning or losing, Mr. 
Buckle was a courteous and pleasant adversary, and sat quietly before 
the board, smoking his cigar, and pursuing his game with inflexible 
steadiness. 
Mr. Huth goes so far as to say that “certainly Buckle was in 
1851 entitled to the championship, not only of all England, but 
of the whole world.” The titles of his writings on chess occupy 
five or six pages in his bibliography. 

No life could be much less eventful than that of Buckle. He 
read, annotated, wrote ; walked, dined, played chess, and corre- 
sponded with Miss Shirreff. Many of his letters to this lady are 
published ; they deai with the outskirts of philosophy, and are not 
very interesting. The first volume of his great book was published 
in 1857. It became celebrated at once. Mr. Mudie took no less 
than a hundred copies (an enormous number for a philosophical 
book, apparently) and Mr. Buckle had at once the blessing of be- 
ing translated into Russian and reviewed in a hundred journals. 
“'The only real judgment of my book,” he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Capel, “is that in the Saturday Review.” Unknown correspon- 
dents pestered him from all parts of the world ; and one American 
young lady (vol. ii. p. 90) was almost as explicit as the maiden in 
Lvcelsior: — 

“Oh, come,” the maiden said, “and rest 
That weary head upon my breast.” 


As to the Russians, they darted on Mr. Buckle’s book as the 
most advanced thing out. ‘Mr. Mackenzie Wallace twice found 
the Russian translation of Buckle’s History in peasants’ huts.” 
Four independent Russian translations of it were made and sold 
in a few years. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace rarely heard a serious 
conversation into which Mr. Buckle’s name was not introduced. 
He vainly attempted to counteract the influence of Buckle; he 
failed, and the present anarchic condition of Russia may partly 
justify the indignation of A. K. H. B. . 

The death of Mr. Buckle’s mother, and his controversy about Sir 
John Coleridge and Thomas Pooley, are the only important events 
between the publication of his book and the journey to the East 
which closed with his death in May 1862. As to the Pooley con- 
troversy, it is better not to rake up that old story. Pooley was a 
rustic who thought he could cure the potato disease with the ashes 
of burnt Bibles. He also scrabbled, like David, on the gates, and 
wrote things offensive to decent taste in public — He was 
sentenced to twenty-one months’ imprisonment by a judge who, 
Mr. Buckle thought, would have been better employed in refuting 
him. How can you refute the theory that burnt Bibles will cure 
the potato-rot? Hence many articles, pamphlets, and a confused 
controversy. Buckle’s health was failing. He had intervals of 
confused used and at other times would 
forget where he was. By way of seeking change he accompanied 
members of Mr. Huth’s tamily to Palestine. ‘The 
boys with whom he travelled retained very affectionate memories 
of the a. His ideas about education were simple and 
practical. He was fond of young people, and the me 
attached to him. Not a man of much humour, he unbent with 
boys, and displayed an amiable side of his character. In Egypt 
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and Palestine he thoroughly enjoyed the natural beauty and his- 

torical recollections of these countries. He collected antiquities 

with zeal, and discussed all topics with almost consuming eager- 

ness, The record of his last days (he fell ill of typhoid fever on 

= way to Damascus) is embittered by the controversy with Mr. 
lennie. 

Except for that unlucky controversy, and a few misprints, Mr. 
Huth has done his part of these volumes well and thoroughly. 
He is an intense believer; he defends Buckle elaborately from all 
his assailants, from A. K. H. B, to M. Littré. But his philosophical 
explanations of Buckle’s work affect us less than his picture of a 
kind heart and a large intellect cramped in a feeble body, and 
fettered by certain social oddities. One can hardly help feeling 
as if the moral side of Mr. Buckle’s nature, as here revealed, might 
outlive a philosophy which was but a “moment” in a rapid in- 


tellectual process. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE WILD WEST.* 


‘ENTY Years in the Wild West is an attractive title, and 

Mrs. Houstoun had the materials for an attractive book. We 
cannot help thinking that she might have made a better use of them, 
though we gladly admit that in her little volume there is much 
that is interesting, instructive, or exciting. Her style, to begin 
with, is greatly against her, and a simple glance at her pages is 
sufficient to jar on sensitive nerves. Words are underscored and 
emphasized with that lack of discrimination and perception which 
characterizes the style of too many of one’s lady correspondents ; 
while, more often than not, it is the least significant word in 
the sentence that Mrs. Iloustoun singles out for special attention. 
Paragraphs that are perversely involved are lavishly interspersed 
with parentheses; while elaborate paraphrases and far-fetched 
phrases and quotations are made to do duty for plain and straight- 
forward language. A graver fault, though one which we should 
have been more inclined to forgive, is the absence of any- 
thing like method or arrangement. At the same time, as 


we have said, the book is an interesting one, and should be | 


welcome as throwing light on the West of Ireland, at a time 
when “Irish discontent ” is a daily heading in the newspapers. 
Mrs. Houstoun undoubtedly is well informed as to what she is 
writing about. In an evil hour it occurred to her husband, who 
seems to have been a retired soldier with considerable means, to 
speculate in stock-raising in the Wild West. Unhappily for 
himself, he went into the enterprise on an extensive scale, and 
tied himself by a long lease. He rented no less than ninety 
square miles of hill pasture and bog on the Galway coast, and 
betook himself to breeding sheep, cattle, and horses. Knowing 
little or nothing of the business, he had to begin by placing himself 
entirely in the hands of intelligent natives. We need not say 
that his undertaking proved a lamentable failure. But when the 
stakes laid down are so heavy, one is bound over to play out the 
game, and consequently “the Captain” and his wife drained the 
cup of their sorrows to the dregs. 

e cannot be surprised that, under such circumstances, the 
lady should write bitterly; but her picture of the general state 
of things in Galway is as gloomy as that of the more immediate 
circle of her personal experiences. She denounces absenteeism, 
the priests, and over-population as the causes of the universal 
wretchedness, disaffection, and discontent. As for absenteeism, 
we are bound to say that the book is the most conclusive apology 
for it that we have ever read. If the “ Wild West” is what 
she describes it, we cannot conceive any gentleman resigning 
himself to existence there if he has the means of scraping along 
in a cottage elsewhere. The lot even of a Roman Catholic 
landlerd would be hard; but that of a Protestant must be 
simply intolerable. Then the malignant influence of the priest 
comes in; and Mrs. Houstoun represents the priest as the in- 
carnation of truculent self-interest and fanatical intolerance. The 
old genial type of the reverend father who used to figure in the 
stories of Lever or Carleton is gone—the men, we mean, who, 
educated at St. Omer, had seen something of society in France ; 
who could meet the squire or the Protestant rector on pleasant 
terms; who could sing a capital song, and keep the peace at a 
mixed supper-party. Mrs. Houstoun made the acquaintance of one 
of the last of the race at Westport, in the person of a jovial “ Dane” 
O'Rourke. In place of those easy-going men of the world, who were 
none the worse soldiers of their Church because they met the here- 
tics with chivalrous courtesy, you too commonly find a peasant-born 

igot, bred and educated at home, whose first thought is to make 
a nt living by his calling. Me must screw what he can out of 
poverty-stricken parishioners, who are ground to the dust by 
nts and usurers. He keeps them in slavish terror by the 
fear of what may befall them after death. Should they turn recal- 
citrant on any point, he refuses them “the sacraments,” which 
is tantamount in their ideas to eternal perdition, and thereby very 
quickly brings them to reason. Naturally he detests the immigra- 
tion of Protestants into his district, since the spread of their free- 
thinking opinions would be damaging to the dues by which he 
lives. It is his object to drive them out of the country, or even 
worse. And, if we may trust Mrs. Houstoun, the ordinary parish 
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| reasonable enthusiasm for enterprise or adventure. 


oe is absolutely unscrupulous as to his modes of proceeding. 
e does not hesitate to preach assassination from the altar. She 
relates two instances in particular, and in the former, as is so fre- 


_ quently the case among the Irish, there is comedy mingled with 
| the tragic and terrible. 


The hero was a certain “ Father Pat,” at 
least as much given to conviviality as any of the jovial clergy 
of the earlier generation. He had been assisting at a “ Station,” 
had been taken ill during the night, and had sent an express in the 
morning to “the Captain’s” residence, to intimate that he was 
“ destroyed enthirely with a pain insoide of him.” The Captain 
went off on the errand of benevolence to find, when he reached the 
bedside of the sufferer, that the only specific the patient would take 
was a “ bair of the dog that had bitten him.” Subsequently the in- 
teresting convalescent stopped at the lodge on his way home to 
lay in a fresh supply of medicine in the shape of a soda-water 
bottle filled with potheen :— 


Will it be believed that on the Sunday but one that followed on our 
Good Samaritan-like deed this Louisberg priest fulminated from the altar 
against us, and likewise caused to be published in the local Roman Catholic 
papers, the most bitter and the most inciting denunciations to murder. The 
Seotch adventurer was to be “ smashed up” ; his people and he, who were 
robbers of “ the countryman’s home,” were to be destroyed entirely ; and his 
“flocks and herds” were to be “ got rid of,” so that God’s human creatures 
might have their rights again. 


The second case occurred on the occasion of the well-known 
murder of James Hunter, who had for some years been the 
Captain’s head bailiff. We believe, by the way, that the crime 
was perpetrated within a dozen miles of the spot where the life of 
Lord Sligo’s agent was attempted a few months ago. Suspicion, 
amounting almost to conviction, had settled on a certain person. 
As everybody, however, had refused to give evidence, the 
Government sent down a force of police, to be supported at 
the expense of the townland till the assassin was handed over to 
justice. The pressure began to tell, and the innocent to murmur 
at having to suffer in their poverty for the guilt of another man, 
when the priest cut the murmuring short. “ Now, boys, I'll have 
no quarrelling,” was the significant warning he addressed to his 
flock; and it was implicitly obeyed by their silence. 

The personal experiences of the Houstouns during their twenty 
years of exile were exciting and varied enough to gratify any 
They began, 
as we said, by employing native Hibernians on their enormous 


| grazing farm, and found a treasure of a man to place at the head 


of their staff. The treasure robbed them right and left in the 
most barefaced manner, while he had always plausible explanations 
to account for his deplorable pecuniary deficiencies. He bought 
superannuated sheep and cattle, charging them with five times the 
prices he actually paid. Meantime, peasants who had immemorial 
rights of common confounded the Saxon’s cattle with their own, 
and sold or slaughtered promiscuously and indifferently. The new 
comer was ruined, or nearly so, when he revolutionized his whole 
system and replaced his entire body of servants. He imported a 
trustworthy body of Scotch shepherds, placing the unfortunate 
James Hunter in charge. Then the grazing appears to have become 
more profitable,as might very well be the case; but causes of 
quarrel were multiplied with the Celts. The Scotchmen, though honest 
and loyal, in natural alarm for their lives or for their families, told 
far less than they knew of rascalities that were going forward. 
Nevertheless they were the objects of two separate attempts at 
intimidation, if not cold-blooded murder. Armed parties stole 
up to their cottages in the night and poured volleys into the rooms 
where the children were sleeping. In either instance, whether by 
intention or good luck, the shots were aimed a trifle high, and 
missed the sleeping infants by a few inches, These were followed 
by even a more deliberate attempt to murder the obnoxious 
master with his wife and servant. They were driving homewards in 
the dusk along a wild mountain road which had been much broken 
up by the winter floods. At one place, where it overhung an 
abyss and the slight parapet had given way, the English groom 
shouted a warning. The Captain just pulled up in time to 
save his spirited horses from starting at a low wall of loose stones 
which had been raised across the road since they passed that way 


in the morning. It was comparatively a trifle after this, that in 


revenge for some supposed cause of offence six valuable setters 
were found dead one morning from poisoned meal that had been 


_ thrust into their kennel. 


Mrs. Houstoun represents the climate as detestable. Living 
within reach of some of the most glorious scenery in our islands, 
there was but one day in sixty when it was clear enough to enjoy 
the views; and through by far the greater portion of the year they 
were in perpetual rain, drip, or fog. Otherwise, and had their 
minds been more free from anxiety, there was a good deal that 
might have been picturesque and enjoyable in the life. There 
was fair wild shooting on the hills, and first-rate trout and salmon 
fishing in the loughs and the rivers. We have a spirited account 
of a pull in a six-oar boat to the mouth of the Killery Bay, and it 
is one of the best examples of Mrs. Houstoun’s descriptive 
powers :— 

On both sides rise the mountains with their rugged faces heather-clothed, 
and with their steep sides ornamented at frequent intervals by rushing 
water-courses, narrow, silvery, ribbon-like lines, edged with ferns and 
rendered tortuous by huge masses of rock, from which jut self-sown hollies 
and dwarf oaks. 


Now and again an otter would plunge from the cliffs into the 
water; or a seal, tame from impunity, would come swim- 


Ming confidently towards the boat, to draw the fire of the 
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sportsmen. There is an exciting story, too, of the “ harrying” 
an eagle’s nest, when the old ‘ands had worn out the patience 
of the sheep-farmers by their unscrupulous marauding among 
the lambs. The new comers had built a residence for themselves 
in the wildest part of the wilds, and what impressed Mrs. 
Houstoun most disagreeably at first was the utter absence of 
anything like landsca ening about the house. The bog 
and heather came up to the doors. So she went to considerable 
trouble and expense in laying out shrubberies and a flower 
garden. Some of her favourite plants and shrubs she never suc- 
ceeded in acclimatizing ; but, on the other hand, the rapid growth 
of those that suited the soil and the climate was wonderful. 
Laurels and rhododendrons, deodaras and araucarias all throve to 
perfection; there were hedges of fuschia ten feet in height ; while 
many flowering plants that must be housed in England through 
the winter “formed by far the most remarkable feature in our 
unds.” But that solitary oasis of grace and beauty in an in- 
ospitable wilderness by savages excited to atrocities by 
fanatical priests did not suffice to comfort the soul of the exile. 
In turning her back upon Western Ireland, Mrs. Houstoun must 
have regretted twenty wasted years of her life ; and the moral of 
her volume unquestionably is that her countrymen and country- 
women should take warning by her sufferings, and chime in with 
the cry of “ Ireland for the Irish.” 


ASHWELL’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


R. WILBERFORCE had been Bishop of Oxford for about two 
years when Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, startled 
the Church and the country by selecting Dr. Hampden, Regius 
Professor of Divinity of Oxford, as Bishop of Hereford in succession 
to Dr. Musgrave translated to York. The consequent trans- 
actions were the crisis of Bishop Wilberforce’s public life. He was 
at an early stage prominently mixed up with the affair, from his 
active interest, personal and official, in such questions ; but, as it 
went on, he found himself directly responsible for some of its most 
momentous issues as diocesan of Dr. Hampden in virtue of the 
Rectory of Ewelme, then attached to the Divinity chair. Canon 
Ashwell clearly shows his appreciation of the importance of these 
few weeks by devoting _ one hundred out of the tive hundred 
and thirteen pages of his volume to the event, although he has 
missed the full value to Bishop Wilberforce and the whole 
Church of what was a present calamity from having constructed 
his narrative of the Bishop's previous career on a conven- 
tional basis. We shall, as far as we can, confine our estimate 
of the Hampden business to the Bishop of Oxford’s own pro- 
ceedings; still we must begin with a few words on Dr. 
Hampéen himself. This divine first came into general pro- 
minence by p’ ing a course of Bampton Lectures in 1832, fol- 
lowed in 1834 by a pamphlet entitled Observations on Religious 
Dissent, both of them being works of so startling a character 
that when Lord Melbourne gave their author the Professorship in 
1836, &@ movement in opposition was made at Oxford, which after 
sundry ups and downs resulted in Convocation passing a statute, 
which had been brought before it by the Heads of Houses (accord- 
ing to the then constitution of the University), by 474 to 94 votes— 
oles number in those pre-railroad days—declaring that, having 
no confidence in Dr. Hampden’s mode of treating theological sub- 
jects, the University could not allow him to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of the Select Preachers at St. Mary’s. In 1842 advantage 
was taken of the formation of a new theological Board at Oxford, 
of which he was ex officio chairman, to move for a reversal 
of the censure. is was, however, rejected by 334 to 219. 
It was more than bold in Lord John Russell, with all the 
clergy of England to pick from, and just after the shock of Mr. 
Newman’s secession, to select Dr. Hampden for the see of Hereford, 
although, in his own characteristic way of throwing insults at his 
opponents in phrases of sanctimonious magnanimity, he could 
B ad that by withdrawing the recommendation sanctioned by the 
ueen, 
I should virtually assent to the doctrine that a decree of the University of 
Oxford is a perpetual ban of exclusion against a clergyman of eminent 
learning and irreproachable life; and that, in fact, the supremacy which is 
now by law vested in the Crown is to be transferred to a majority of the 
members of one of our Universities. .... I cannot sacrifice the reputation 
of Dr. Hampden, the rights of the Crown, and what I believe to be the true 
interests of the Church, to a feeling which I believe to be founded on mis- 
apprehension and fomented by prejudice. 
The offensiveness of the selection cannot be better put than it was 
by one whose own theology combined a large inheritance of the 
ald Low Church school with opinions which made him a distin- 
suished forerunner of the coming Broad Church party, and who, 
1s a Cambridge man, would judge dispassionately of proceedings 
.t Oxford. Archdeacon Hare condemned the appointment as 
a most injudicious measure on the part of the. Minister by whom he was 
appointed ; as a wanton outrage on the feelings—prejudices they might be, 
but still strong and earnest feelings—of a large body of the Church, especi- 
ally of the clergy ; as an act which would infallibly arouse vehement oppo- 
sition, and break up the peace of the Church at atime when we were hoping 
for something like a lull after the storms of late years..... On these 
grounds I would have implored the Minister on my knees, if it would have 
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been of any avail, to recall what seemed to me an act of folly almost amount- 
ing to madness, of which I have never been able to learn the slightest ex- 
planation or defence. 


The Bishop of Oxford seems to have been stirred to active 
opposition by Bishop Phillpotts in a letter of November 18, 1847, 
three days after the appointment had been made public, in which 
the writer, with characteristic ability, while in form apologizing 
for so writing, puts aside any plea for inaction which could be urg 
by his correspondent on account of his position at Court and the 
presumed opinions of exalted persons, and then continues :— 

Perhaps it is as well that I delayed, for I am now able to say that the 
only two of my brethren from whom I have heard warmly concur in the 
necessity or fitness of adopting some measure, and approve of the particular 
measure which I had suggested, of our addressing the Archbishop, praying 
his Grace to lay before Her Majesty our humble and most dutiful hope that 
she will not recommend for election to the office of Bishop a Professor in the 
University of Oxford who is now under the censure of that University for 
holding and maintaining unsound doctrines, which he has refused to 
retract. 

One of the two Bishops who have written to me is a Cambridge man, and 
he expresses an opinion (while he has no hesitation in concurring in the 
measure) that Oxford Bishops ought especially to move in the affair and be 
more prominent in setting it forwards. 


The address went on, but in the shape of one to be submitted to Lord 
John Russell, and was signed by thirteen out of the then Bishops, 
Archbishop Howley, who did not sign, having, as he himself 
declared, personally made a strong protest—although Lord John 
asserted that he had received no discouragement from him—and 
Bishop Longley of Ripon preferring to write separately. It 
pressed the impolicy of nominating to the Episcopate one “in the 
soundness of whose doctrine the University of Oxford has affirmed, 
by a solemn decree, its want of confidence.” The Bishop who 
worked it as secretary was a Cambridge man, in whom caution 
generally rose to timidity, Kaye of Lincoln. We have already 
quoted the Minister’s reply. Bishop Wilberforce was very zealous 
in pushing it as one of the Bench of Bishops; while there is no 
indication that at the time he, or any other person, attached any 
importance to the fact that he was Diocesan of Dr. Hampden in 
virtue of the Rectory of Ewelme, which brought him in relation 
with the otherwise extra-diocesan Regius Professor of Divinity. 

On December 4, however, Mr. Charles Marriott, a distinguished 
High Church Fellow of Oriel, wrote to the Bishop, stating that 
theological articles had been drawn up—namely, by a small Com- 
mittee of Oxford divines—impugning Dr. Hampden, and asked the 
Diocesan to sign Articles of Request which would transfer the suit 
to the Arches Court under the Church Discipline Act, giving as his 
reason that, if this were done, the opposition to the Confirmation at 
Bow Church would be less likely to be set summarily aside. The 
Bishop announced by return of post that in his judgment it would 
not be right for him to “promote” any such suit, but that if one 
were begun in his Consistory Court, he would at once transmit it 
by Letters of Request to the Court of Arches; anda week later he 
wrote to a clergyman of his diocese that he thought it “ most 
desirable ” that there should be “a formal trial of Dr. Hampden,” 
“ expecting,” as he himself did, that the Government itself would 
announce such a trial. On the previousday-(December 11) he himself 
had written to the Prime Minister, suggesting that Dr. Hampden 
should personally solicit a trial of his orthodoxy ; and, strange to 
say, the Bishop seemed to have been astonished at Lord John’s 
declining the advice. On December 16 he signed the Letters of 
Request, being advised—as we read with some amusement, remem~- 
bering the position in which his own successor at Oxford is now 
standing—that if he refused, he might be compelled by a mandamus 
from the Queen’s Bench. At the same time he wrote privately 
to Dr. Hampden, “ This ministerial act I have not felt at liberty 
to refuse to perform. It pronounces no opinion of the truth or 
falsehood of the charges brought against you.” On the very next 
day, anxious to prevent litigation, he wrote again to the Professor, 
in the first place formulating eleven heads of Christian Belief, 
which his writings seemed to have contradicted, and of which the 
Bishop called upon him to “ avow his unhesitating reception,” and 
in the second Ha “ for the peace of the Church, and in deference 
to the expressed opinion of your Bishop and others to withdraw 
the ‘Bampton Lectures’ and the ‘Observations on Dissent,” with- 
out thereby “admitting” any unsoundness in them. He accom- 
— this letter by an explanatory one to Lord John Russell. 

. Hampden answered by return of post. Had the questions been 
put by any one but his diocesan, he would have been justitied in 
considering them an “insult,” but he acknowledges the Bishop's 
“ kindly spirit.” 

On this ground, therefore, and in perfect to you as the Bishop of 
the diocese, and for your personal satisfaction, [ unhesitatingly reply in the 
aflirmative. I say “yes” to all your queries on my belict—in that sense 
in which they are the plain natural sense of the statements of our Articles 
and Formularies. 


At the same time he ignored the suggestion of withdrawing his 
books. Canon Ashwell says, “This letter was another disappoint- 
ment to Bishop Wilberforce.” We cannot understand why it 
should have been so. The Bishop, it must be assumed, was well 
advised when he drafted and put his questions; but it is nut 
clear why a universal “ yes” in reply, covering them all, could 
have been a disappointment. No answer could be more com- 
plete in terms ; while it isa first principle of justice that a mau on his 
trial, as Dr. Hampden virtually was, should not be bound to 
amplify his answers at the pleasure of his inquirer; besides it 
‘was very sanguine to expect a man who respected himself to leave 
it open to have it said of him that he ran away from a prosecution 
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and up to a mitre by suppressing books on the understanding 
that he was not admitting their unsoundness, Plainly the Bishop, 
by this impulsive, generous, and pacificatory, but impolitic step, 
gave Dr, Hampden an advantage, of which it is fair to say that he 
availed himself in language of unimpeachable courtesy. In a few 
days more the Bishop learned from Dr. Hawkins, then and still Pro- 
vost of Oriel, that Dr. Hampden had informed him that the 
“Observations on Religious Dissent” were being sold “ against 
his wish.” This fact seemed to the Bishop to change the whole 
aspect of the case, as the “ Observations” would be no longer 

leadable, and a suit against the Bampton Lectures alone would, 
o thought, be no longer sustainable. Besides, he now believed 
himself to possess a power of option as to signing Letters of Request 
which he had not previously admitted, so that he considered his 
signing would more or less implicate him in an opinion on the 
merits of the case ; the result of all which was that, as he wrote to 
the Provost of Oriel on December 24, “I have withdrawn from 
the promoters the Letters of Request.” The fact was, though it 
does not so appear in the book, that the Letters which he had at 
first signed proved to be irregular, and would have had to be signed 
de novo, No doubt the Bishop found himself in a dilemma, and 
if he had never signed any Letters of Request, he would have had 
the case before him in its then condition on which to decide 
whether he would do so for the first time. On the other hand, 
his opinion of the “ wanton outrage,” as Archdeacon Hare called 
it, remaining unchanged, and the objection to Dr. Hampden being 
in its nature quite independent of any explanation, however plau- 
sible, which skilled dialecticians could offer of the real 
scope of those at best most risky writings, Bishop Wilberforce’s 
more wise and courageous course would have been to have 
treated his given assent as now beyond his own control; 
and, after duly warning the promoters of the defeat which he 
believed imminent for them, to have continued, at their re- 
quest and on their responsibility, his signature. His so doing 
would have procured for Dr. Hampden the trial which he had 
declared desirable in the interest of the impugned Professor's 
own good name. The trial might, as the Bishop anticipated, have 
broken down; but this would have at least smoothed the way to 
the reception of Dr. Hampden into the ranks of an order from 
which he could no longer be excluded ; and when the evils of the 
original scheme were shown to be inevitable, sound policy would 
have dictated its being minimized in practice. This could only 
be reached through some competent decision. It was the Bishop 
of Oxford’s mistake to imagine that his personal conclusions would 
be accepted as such decision, and so, in his very eagerness to be 
impartial, he constituted himself the volunteer judge of an unheard 
controversy. 

Unluckily, Bishop Wilberforce added, as a cumulative reason 
for his change of policy, that he had hitherto been acting on a 
knowledge of the Bampton Lectures derived from extracts pre 
by Mr. Newman in 1836, which, on a very recent study of the book 
itself, he repudiated in terms which we do not care to quote. 
Persons in critical periods must often take their sides on con- 
victions derived from extracts set out by competent authorities. 
The rank and file of a party can hardly do otherwise. Politics 
would be at a deadlock if every voter were bound to suspend his 
judgment till he had mastered the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone. But there is one law for rank and file and 
another for commanders. For a man of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
exceptional quickness it would have been the easiest and shortest, 
no less than the most obvious, measure of precaution, on he :ring 
from the Bishop of Exeter, to run through a single octavo 
volume. The naiveté with which he confessed his neglect suffi- 
ciently proves his sincerity, but his having done so most seriously 
abated from the judicial weight of his words and acts in the eyes 
of the most impartial bystanders, and placed a legitimate contro- 
versial weapon in the hands of all the supporters of Dr. Hampden. 
The most inexplicable thing in the affair is, that neither he, nor, 
as it seems, Canon Ashwell, seems in any way to have appreciated 
the gravity of the blunder. The question between the Bishop and 
the Hampdenites, by his own showing, was not whether he de- 
served their thanks for dropping proceedings as soon as he believed 
that he kad been misled by relying on extracts, but whether 
they deserved an apology from him for his acts under a misappre- 
hension so easy to have been avoided. We have nothing more 
to do with the subsequent fortunes of the case, as at this stage 
the Bishop of Oxford dropped out of it. Most churchmen will, we 
believe, adopt the regretful estimate of his action which is con- 
tained in a letter of Bishop Phillpotts of Jan 1848, pub- 
lished with exemplary fairness by Canon Ashwell. His very mis- 
takes show that the Bishop of Oxford was perfectly sincere all 
through the affair, and everything confirms his assertion that he 
had not changed his own opinion upon the offence of making 
Dr. Hampden a Bishop. But it is quite clear on the evidence 
of his own letters that he mismanaged it from the attempt to fulfil 
simultanecusly, or by instantaneous transition, the incongruous 
—_ of partisan, administrator, judge, and mediator, while the 

owledge of character so generally attributed to him seems to have 
been singularly at fault. With a man of his tem ent, to feel 
that he had mismanaged a great case, and mi the characters 
with which he was dealing, must have been singularly painful. 

The practical conclusion of the whole affair as it personally 
affected Bishop Wilberforce may be briefly summed up in his own 
words by the following passage in an extract from his diary 
on the fourth anniversary of his consecration (November 30, 1849), 


other evidence of his abiding sorrow for his wife, in sight, so to 
speak, of whose grave it was written :— 
furns of this year .... (c) Evident withdrawal of Royal favour; G. 
E. A. [nson] ’s death bearing on this. . Keep me from even seeming 
double. Make my righteousness of purpose. Teach me to submit when 
as in 1847) lam falsely charged with want of simplicity. I. (ie. in re 
Tampden. 


How far it was judicious to publish this is not our business. The 
Bishop himself was conscious of the loss of Royal favour, and he 
connected it with the Hampden affair, while those who are re- 
sponsible for the book have divulged the fact. He became, we be- 
lieve, not only a more happy, but a far greater man, owing to the 
wrench. In the divine ordering of the world the personal religion 
of rulers must, however indirectly, have its great definite value ; 
so the office of Royal Chaplain is, as a public function, neither des- 
picable nor unimportant. But tothe man who fills it with the zest 
with which Bishop Wilberforce frankly owns that he did, it is not 
only fascinating, but engrossing. The real great work of his after 
life, the conception and exhibition of the wp organizing, exe- 
cutive Bishop of the Church of England would have been impossible 
from the distraction of thought and pre-occupation of time which 
his dutiesmust have exacted from an equally typical Court Chaplain. 
To a sensitive nature such as that of Samuel Wilberforce the 
wound was peculiarly severe, but in proportion salutary. Of his 
work as Bishop a very interesting record is seasonably given— 
although it would more strictly have belonged to a later volume— 
in a letter from the present Bishop of Ely, Dr. Woodford, minutely 
and picturesquely portraying the spirit and details of his ordina- 
tions, from the writer’s own experience “as one of the Ex- 
amining Chaplains during the long period of sixteen years ”— 
that is, beginning eight years later than the volume closes, 
In the facts which it portrays it fully justifies the opinion of “ one 
of the senior clergy of the diocese of Oxford, that the most telling 
part of the late Bishop’s work was to be found in his Confirma- 
tions and Ordinations.” The two concluding words of the last 
Ordination Charge which Dr. Wilberforce, as Bishop of Win- 
chester, ever delivered were ‘* Work—Pray.” 

There is a peculiarly sensible letter of September 4, 1846, from 
him to a friend at Oxford who was disturbed by some busybodies 
who were shocked at hearing that the Bishop sat by on Sunday 
evenings while Prince Albert played chess. Prince Albert, as the 
Bishop explains, 
has been accustomed to regard Sunday as it was regarded, I believe, all 
over Christendom, until the English Puritans altered the English feeling— 
not as “the Sabbath,” but as the great Christian Feast of the Lord’s Resur- 
rection, much as we keep Christmas Day. 

However, the Prince felt that the more strict way of observing 
the day 

is now associated with all our religious feelings. He would on no account 
violate the religious feelings of others. Consequently cards are always 
banished on Sundays, but very often he plays at a round German game of four 
at chess, with three gentlemen present. Jnever play, because I explained 
that, whilst I could not say that I thought the act wrong, yet I thought 
it would be highly inexpedient in me to have it said that a ¢lergyman 
played. 

On the whole question the Bishop sums up thus :—~ 

But I do not think the act wrong, or the Sunday to be kept as a Sabbath. 
I believe we as a nation gain much on the one side and lose much on the 
other by our utterly untrue notions as to Sunday. I believe many are led 
to spend the day better—here is the good—than they would if they saw 
games, &c., encouraged after afternoon church. But I believe that the 
untruth of teaching people to believe that a Sabbatical abstinence is our 
duty does far more harm, leading many to violate their consciences, giving 
rules which cannot be kept, making it impossible to distinguish between a 
sinful disregard of the Lord’s Day and that use of it as a day of rest and 
gaiety which it is meant to be, specially for the poor and the confined, and 
so that multitudes, who under a sounder teaching would come to church 
and give hours to devotion, &c., and then take their children into the 
country for a Sunday evening, are led to regard themselves, because they 
do this, as Sabbath-breakers, and so to throw away all observation of a day 
the due observation of which they have been accustomed to regard as what 
they find to be impossible. These were my dear father’s views about 
Sunday, its spiritual character—the entering into that spiritual character 
being signally blessed to any one, and a mark of growing spirituality, &e— 
but the non-Sabbatical character of it. 

I believe that to proclaim these views would do harm, because the mass 
of the religious people of the land are so pervaded with other views that it 
would be really to encourage the irreligious to promulge them. 


The fact that the writer was able to claim his father, William 
Wilberforce, as an advocate for the anti-Sabbatarian view of 
Sunday merits particular attention. What he says upon the danger 
of crudely bringing forward a novel view of such a question before 
people, when much of popular practical religion turns upon another 
theory, is wise and charitable. We only wish that this train of 
thought had occurred to him when he worked himself up into such 
a fury against Mr. Isaac Williams's “ Reserve in Communicating 
Religious Knowledge.” 

The next biographer must early in his work deal with what was, 
to a man of the Bishop’s affectionate nature and strong opinions re- 
specting Romanism, a trial of exceptional bitterness—the secession 
tothe Church of Rome of so many persons most closely and intimately 
related to him. There were his only and deeply-loved daughter, 
with her husband, all his three brothers—the eldest and only layman, 
William, a man of much erratic talent; Archdeacon Robert, master 
of a store of learning to which the more eloquent Bishop could 
lay no claim ; and Henry, the counterpart of Samuel in attractive 
brilliancy ; both his wife's surviving sisters—Mrs. Henry Wilber- 
force and Mrs. Ryder, with her husband—as well as the dis- 


quoted by his biographer in the earlier part of the book, among 


tinguished widower of the fourth of the Miss Sargents, Archdeacon 
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Manning. Many men with the training and the earlier career of 
the Bishop of Oxford would by this have been driven back into 
suspicious and soured Puritanism. With him the trial brought 
out all the greater elements of his character. It was hence- 
forward not by condemnations, or deprivations, or petty op- 
osition to eminent theologians seeking literary honours, that 

ishop Wilberforce resisted the allurements of Rome; but 
by acting out the historical Church of England in its complete- 
ness. Whoever takes up the pen must have the perspicuity of 
mind and style to distinguish between the earlier and the later 
Wilberforce. It would be unjust to him and to Canon Ashwell 
to insist on the later biography being a mere continuation of the 
first volume. That has already given us in sutlicient completeness 
one able man’s estimate of the Bishop's character, and now we 
want to have another from another hand. 

The volume is not quite free from oversights. R. H. Froude 
was a Fellow of Oriel, and not, as stated in page 35, of 
Exeter. The Bishops whose Address elicited William IV.’s 
famous declaration of care for the Church were those of Eng- 
land, and not, as said in page 77, of Ireland. Neither, as 
given in page 322, did “ Mr. Gladstone become for the first time 
a Cabinet Minister” when he was made the Colonial Secretary of 
Sir Robert Peel’s re-constituted and now Free-trade Ministry in 
December 1845. When Sir Robert first came in in 1841 Mr. 
Gladstone received the now abolished post of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, to which was added the Mastership of the 
Mint, both these offices carrying with them a Privy Councillor- 
ship, but not a seat in the Cabinet. In due time, however, he 
became President of the Board of Trade, and then entered the 
Cabinet; but subsequently retired from office, in February, 1845, 
owing to a conscientious scruple lest his support of the Maynooth 
Endowment, coupled with the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges 
—hboth of them inconsistent with the central principles of his 


book on the Chureh in relation to the State—should have been | 


attributed to self-interest and greed of place. 


STEDMAN’S LYRICS AND IDYLS.* 


hig is a collected edition of poems which have appeared in 
America at various times since 1860, but they will probably be 
new to most English readers. Mr. Stedman’s command of the 
resources of English verse entitles him to a high place among 


the minor poets of our time. His work neither shows original | 


powers of the first rank nor puts forward any claims which 
would require such powers to make them good; but on its 
own ground it is generally excellent. An extensive mastery 
of poetical ideas and language and t skill in versification 
are guided by a refined taste which is seldom found wanting. 
Mr. Stedman has made his mark as a careful and judicious 
critic of modern poetry; and, when he comes to write poetry 
himself, his critical faculty stands him in good stead by enabling 
him to make the best of his materials, He does not attempt 
to disguise the influences which have formed his work. Some 
of the pieces classed as idyls are nothing else than deliberate 
and explicit studies in the school of Mr. Tennyson. Take, for 
example, these lines from “ The Freshet ”:— 


I fell in, there, 
With Gilbert Ripley, once my chum at Yale. 
Poor Gilbert groaned along a double year,— 
Read, spoke, boxed, fenced, rowed, trod the football ground,— 
Loving the college library more than Greek, 
His meerschaum most of all. But when we came 
Together, gathered from the breathing-time 
They give the fellows while the dog-days last, 
He found the harness chafe ; then grew morose, 
And kicked above the traces, going home 
Hardly a Junior, but a sounder man, 
In mind and body, than a host who win 
Your baccalaureate honours. There he stayed, 
Half tired of bookmen, on his father’s farm, 
And gladly felt the p!ough-helve. In a year 
The old man gave his blessing to the son, 
And left his life, as *twere his harvest-field, 
When work was over. Gilbert huzged the farm, 
Now made his own, besides a pretty sum 
In good State Sixes ; partly worked the land, 
With separate theuries for every field, 
And partly led the student-life of old, 
Mouthing his Shakespeare’s ballads to himself 
Among the meadow-mows ; or, when he read 
In the evening, found a picture of his bull, 
Just brought from Devon, sleek as silk, loom in 
Before his vision. Thus he weighed his tastes, 
Each against each, in happiest equipoise. 
The neighbour farmers seeing he had thrift 
That would not run to waste, and pardoning all 
Beyond their understanding, wished him well. 


Yet the following of the master has nothing feeble or servile in it; 
and in another poem Mr. Stedman has attempted, with creditable 
success, the very difficult task of furnishing a pendant to one of 
Mr. Tennyson’s best-known minor pieces. In Penelope we have 
the reply, not exactly to Ulysses’s resolve as expressed by Mr. 
Tennyson, which is a pure soliloquy, but to some supposed com- 
munication of it to his wife. The sentiment is un-Homeric; but 
this can hardly be avoided in any modern poem on a Homeric 


* Lyrics and Idylls; with other Poems, Ty Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 


subject. The Tennysonian ring is hardly less marked than in Mr, 
Stedman's idyllic manner, but the work is good enough to justify 
itself. We cite the conclusion of the poem :— 


Yet if thou wilt,—in these thy golden years, 
Safe-housed in royalty, like a god revered 
By all the people,—if thou yearnest yet 
Once more to dare the deep and Neptune’s hate, 
I will not linger in a widowed age ; 
I will not lose Ulysses, hardly found 
After long vigils ; but will cleave about 
Thy neck, with more than woman’s prayers and tears, 
Until thou take me with thee. As I left 
My sire, I leave my son, to follow where 
Ulysses goeth, dearer for the strength 
Of that great heart which ever drives him on 
To large experience of newer toils! 

Trust me, I will not any hindrance prove, 
But, like Athené’s helm, a guiding star, 
A glory and a comfort! Oh, be sure 
My heart shall take its lesson from thine own! 
My voice shall cheer the mariners at their oars 
In the night watches ; it shall warble songs, 
Whose music shall o’erpower the luring airs 
Of Nereid or Siren. If we find 
Those isles thou namest, where the golden fount 
Gives youth to all who taste it, we will drink 
Deep draughts, until the furrows leave thy brow, 
And I shall walk in beauty, as when first 
I saw thee from afar in Sparta’s groves. 
But if Charybdis seize our keel, or swift 
Black currents bear us down the noisome wave 
| That leads to Hades, till the vessel sink 
In Stygian waters, none the less our souls 
Shall gain the farther shore, and, hand in hand, 
Walk from the strand across Elysian fields, 
} *Mong happy thronging shades, that point and say : 
“ There go the great Ulysses, loved of gods, 
And she, his wife, most faithful unto death!” 


| In ballads and minor poems Mr. Stedman shows more of his 
_ own individual tastes and powers. He can be strong and direct 
_in telling a grave story, and subtle and light in the half-serious 
manner attempted by many writers and achieved by few. The 
only drawback to our enjoyment of “Peter Stuyvesant’s New- 
Year’s Call” is a minute linguistic slip, which we should have 
thought Mr. Stedman too careful a scholar to commit. He makes 
Dutchmen say “Myn Gott,” which no Low Dutchman could pos- 
sibiy do unless his speech had got sadly mixed up with High 
German communications. Neither is “ vrouwlein ” a Dutch word ; 
and, moreover, the proper diminutive of vrouw is not equivalent 
in meaning to the High German Fréulein. In several of the 
poems there is a tendency to revive picturesque old words, which 
is rather a pleasing feature. “Scathed and scrawny mates” 
for a group of weather-beaten trees is good. Mr. Stedman's 
observations seem seldom to fail him when he is dealin 
with scenes he knows; in Europe he does not always hit off 
the right epithet. It is really adding insult to the injuries 
of tourists to class Mont Blanc, the most grievously tourist- 
ridden of all mountains of respectable height, among “ ancient 
summits lone.” Even less is Mont Blanc a “lone summit” with 
regard to its natural configuration. There are mountains which 
stand out abruptly from the chain to which they belong, and may 
fairly be called — But such is not Mont Blanc. He is primus 
inter pares, 2 monarch among a goodly company of surrounding 
aiguilles, most of which are indeed more worshipful than 
himself as far as difficulty of access But very few poets 
have taken the trouble to be accurate about the Alps, and we 
can hardly expect Mr. Stedman to begin. 

In one piece, “ The Skull in the Gold Drift,” there is an awkward 
conflict between science and poetry. The skull turned up from 
the “ crystal sands, the drift of Time's despair,” is addressed by 
the poet as follows:— 


How seemed this globe of ours when thou didst scan it ? 
When in its lusty youth, there sprang to birth 
All that hath life, unnurtured, and the planet 
Was paradise, the true Saturnian earth ! 
Far toward the poles was stretched the happy garden ; 
Earth kept it fair by warmth from her own breast ; 
Toil had not come to dwarf her sons and harden ; 
No crime (there was no want) perturbed their rest. 


Not only is this in flat contradiction to the history of the earth as 
conceived by modern science (which of itself might not be 
material), but the contradiction is made glaring by the use of 
terms and images suggested by geology in the preceding and 
following stanzas. The — of a golden age of highl 
developed life anterior to the known geological epochs, | 
destroyed in a grand convulsion, is too unscientific to be con- 
veniently used by a writer who almost in the same breath confesses 
to a knowledge of strata, the crust of the earth, and prehistoric 
animals. It is hardly needful to add in set terms that we have 
every reason to think of the earliest ages of man on the earth as 
anything but golden. If he wanted little but his food, he often 
and long together went in want of that; his resi was much apt 
to be perturbed by real wild beasts and (afterimagination had been 
cultivated up to a certain point) imagined ghosts; and, if it was 
not perturbed by crime, it was because there can be no crime where 
there is no law. 

The ode on “ The Death of Bryant” is a finished and graceful 
work of commemorative poetry; the relation to Lycidas is 
transparent; but here again, as with the following of Mr. Tenny- 
, son in the idyls, the reproach of servility is avoided. The songs 
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which follow hard upon this in the present collection are among 
Mr. Stedman’s most successful efforts. There is life in all of them, 
and a certain continuity of movement which is essential to a good 
song. They readas if they would really go with music; and 
composers on the look-out for something better than the insipid 
stuff on which the art of song-writing is for the most part ex- 
ercised might do well to try one of these. The “Autumn Song” 
looks particularly capable of an effective setting; but as we are 
concerned here with literary merit in the first instance, we select 
“The Wedding Day” :— 
I 


Sweetheart, name the day for m 
When we two shall wedded be : 
Make it ere another moon, 
While the meadows are in tune 
And the trees are blossoming 
And the robius mate and sing. 
Whisper, love, and name a day 
this merry month of May. 


No, no, no, 
You shail not eseape me so! 
Love will not for ever wait ; 
Roses fade when gathered late. 


Fie, for shame, Sir Maleontent ! 

How can time: be better spent 

Than in wooing? I would wed 

When the clover blossoms. red, 

When the air is full of bliss. 

the like a kiss. 

If you're grant a boon: 

You shall have me, Sir, in June. 
Nay, may, nay, 

Girls for once should have their way! 

Tf you love me, wait till June ; 

Rosebuds wither, picked too soon. 


As almost all verse-writers do at one time or another, Mr. | 
Stedman has tried his hand on the sonnet, in some respects the | 
most difficult of all established forms of verse to handle with | 
success. The best he gives is inscribed “To Bayard Paylor, with 
a eopy of the Iliad” :— 

Ba awaken not this music strong, 
While round thy home the indolent sweet breeze 
Floats lightly as the summer breath of seas 
Q’er witich Ulysses heard the Sirens’ song. 
Dreams of low-lying isles to June belong, 
And Circe holds us im her haunts of ease. 
But later, when these high ancestral trees 
Are sere, and such melodious languors wrong 
The reddening strength of the autumnal year, 
Yield to heroie words thy ear and eye ;— 
Intent on these broad pages thou shalt hear 
The trumpets’ blare, the Argive battle-cry, 
And see Achilles hurl his hurtling spear, 
And mark the Trojan arrows make reply ! 
This passes with credit most of the tests proper to be applied to a 
sonnet. It contains a pointed, graceful, and 
ment of @ single theme ; the matter is neither too much nor too 
little. In one point of form it is not strietly orthodox ; the Italian 
school demands a pause in the sense at the end of the eighth line, 
where the system of quatrains ends and the tercets begin. Here, 
on the contrary, the eighth lime ends in an aetive verb on whieh 
the whole of the ninth lme depends. But no English sonnetteer, 
except perhaps Milton, has ever bound himself in all respects to 
the strict Italian rules Even Mr. Rossetti, with his wealth of 
technical resources, now and then allows himself licenses in rhymes 
and otherwise. Mr. Stedman is therefore well within his right. 
Yet we should incline ourselves (if the authority of English poets | 
had not concluded the question) to hold that, imasmuch as | 
the sonnet is in any case an artificial exercise of poetical 
skill, the rules of a es should be nage followed. The 
t's triumph in sonnet—as in the many artificial 
fone of verse among which the sonnet alone has remained 
in common use—is to show what ease and variety are consistent 
with the observance of a fixed set of rules. At whatever point 
the rules are relaxed, the mterest of the game is to that extent de- 
stroyed. We do not say that a of fourteen lines which satis- 
fies the greater part or some, but not all, of the conditions of a 
sonnet may not be a very beautiful poem. In fact, there are many 
such (apart from the Shakspearian somet, which is a distinct 
species) to which it would be mere pedantry to refuse the highest 
admiration. But we think it is to be regretted that they are in- 
claded in one name with sonnets which are formally perfect. In| 
the old Chaneery practice there was a supersubtle distinetion 
between « “bill of review” and a “bill in the nature of a bill of 
review.” We should like to establish a separate elass of fourteen- 
line poems in the nature of sumets. Perhaps, however, it is 
going rather far to oars ay readers to be so much 
® sonnet is confmed to any particular 


At the end of the volume there are some translated pieces. The 


song sung by Jean Prouvaire in Les Misérubles while awaiting the 
attack on barricade is rendered with no small celal’ and 


Suecessful translations from Freneh poetry into English 
are so few that, when one occurs, it deserves special mention. Phe 
two next versions are from Theocritus and the Odyssey, and are 
pg ogy hexameters. If English hexameters were a necessary | 
evil, Mr. Stedman's would be as tolerable as most; but we do 
not think they are necessary. We prefer of the two the lines | 


| pead it. 
| with apparent interest. 
| embroidery, stocking-darning, crewel-work, gossip, and curate- 


| Israel. 


from Theocritus, where an attempt is made to give a true spondaic 
effect in the last foot by combination of monosyllables; for ex- 
ample :— 

All which himself had learned, and great and renowned in song grown, 


or by the use of such double words as ploughshare, heartstrings. At 
least these effects seem too frequent in a piece of moderate length 
to be accidental. But we seem to remember some blank verse from 
Theocritus in an earlier work of Mr. Stedman’s, and wish he could 
give us some more such instead of hexameters. Last we have 
scenes from the much-translated Agamemnon, being the parts 
which immediately lead up to and follow the murder of the king. 
The translation is respectable, but wanting in fire and freedom ; 
and we can hardly think it up to the mark of Mr. Stedman's. best 
work. It looks as if it might have been made for some special 
purpose, to illustrate a lecture or what not, and then thrown in to 
tale its chance with the rest. We have not yet mentioned the 
military and quasi-military ballads in this book, which, though 
few, form a class apart, and show that the writer's habitual refine- 
ment does not interfere with dash and broad effects in their place. 
It may perhaps be a fair conjecture that the moral and intellectual 
tonie of the War of Secession is only beginning to tell on Ameri- 
can literature. 


MAGNUM BONUM.* 


PE fivst word of the title of this bools we are muck more dis- 

posed to admit as a fair description of the story than the last. 
It is indeed @ great, at all events a long, story. But as to its being 
also good, that we cannot readily allow. We are too fresh from 
reading it willingly to concede that it has much merit. It is many 
a day since we have had an equal struggle to wade through 
three volumes. We have, indeed, at length reached dry land, but 
we feel as if we had left our wits behind us, It is not often that 
we are baflled by a novel. We have learnt the art of sitting down 
to its three volumes doggedly, and going through them with steady 
patience at one or two sittings. But Magnum Bonum has almost 
been too much for us. We began it a fortaight ago, but soon laid 
it down in despair. We took it up again, but again broke down. 
We tried it at different hours of the day—before a good dmner 
and after a good dinner. We tried it when we were sleepless, and 
we tried it when we were drowsy. We tried it over a cup of tea, 
and again over a pipe. But we could make nothing of it. We 
left it on the drawing-room table to see whether any one else could 
We noticed that at least one young lady went through it 
We came to the conclusion that, like 


worship, it is adapted only forthe fair sex. It isno doubt a very good 
book, with just enough of sinfulness to admit of @ great deal of 
oe ft is far more wholesome reading than one of Miss 

raddon’s novels; of that there can be no question. But three 
volumes of Miss Braddon we could have skimmed with a tenth of 
the labour that we have spent on Magnum Bonum. Moreover, 
when we reached the end of them we should have a far clearer 
understanding of what we had been reading than we have now. 
For the thread of villany that runs through most of her tales 
affords an easy clue to follow. If we do now and then take a 
short cut and miss @ few pages here and a few more pages there, 
we never run a risk of losing ourselves altogether. e stick to 
the villains, and we feel sure that they will guide us toa clear 
comprehension of the plot. But in one of Miss Yonge’s tales—at 
all events, in her latter tales—we are at once hopelessly over- 
whelmed with the nuneber of ch: with which she floods 
her pages. It is almost useless, we feel, even to attempt to make 
the acquaintance of her first set of people; for by the time that 
our tired memory shall have nearly accomplished the task a fresh 
set will rise up, to be followed soon by yet another. We become 
almost as much bewildered as an unfortunate stranger who should 
be taken to a dance in some country town where the half-dozen 
branches of one important family are the leading people. He 
makes one vain attempt to master the names of the cousinhood to 
whom he is introduced ; but soon finds that he must content him- 
self with looking upon every second partner he has as a Miss 
Smith. 

It is perhaps the case that many of Miss Yonge’s readers were 
introduced to her charaeters somewhat gradually. Her story 
perhaps first appeared im the pages of some magazine. Had we 
read a portion every month, there would certainly never have been 
any vast call made upon the memory at one time; but then by the 
beginning of the second month we should have entirely forgotten 
all that we had read before. Had we been wise, receiving as we 
did the story in its completed form, we should have begun at once 
by making an abstract of the characters, as we made one years 
ago, when we were at the University, of the Kings of Judah and 
We were not, however, wise at the time, and we have 
never had resolution enough to go back and make up for our 
neglect. The result has been that in reading the book we have 
been in a hopeless confusion for many hundved pages. There are 
in it two numerous families of cousins, all Brownlows. Some of 
them have also the same Christian name. There are, we know, 
two John Brownlows. These two Johns both become medical 


* Magnum Bonum ; or, Mother Carey's Brood. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of the * Heir of Redelytie,” &c. 3 vols. London: Maemillan & 
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men, and both fall in love with the same girl. They were a 
source of constant vexation to us,so greatly were we confused 
between the pair of lover cousins. In fact, we never did fairly 
disentangle the other members of these two families of children. 
We were always wishing that one of the medical lovers had been | 
christened Tom, or that there had been another young lady pro- | 
vided. In the latter case, we could have known them by their | 
sweethearts, 

Miss Yonge no doubt feels that her strength lies inthe descrip- | 
tion of children. But even of children there can be too many, 
both in real life and in the pages of a story. We cannot complain 
that she makes her children too good. On the contrary, they are_ 
often very sinful indeed. The modes taken to bring them back to | 
virtue are perhaps somewhat violent. One of the Johus, for in- | 
stance, at the time when he was a reprobate, with a younger and | 
a very delicate brother, passes the night on the side of a glacier | 
“in a dense white fog that shut them in with a damp, cold, moist 
curtain of undeveloped snow.” They are both attacked by rheu- 
matic fever, and both nearly lose their lives. The delicate boy, | 
long before the night on the glacier and the fever, was of course | 
a young saint. His elder brother from this time ceases to be a 
scamp, and becomes the better saint of the two. But, while piety 
is no doubt diffused by such narratives as this, it is a great pity 
that so much bad English should be diffused at the same time. 
schoolboys find their silly slang put into very proper books, they 
are little likely to get cured of using it. After all, there is nothing 
gained by its introduction. There is nothing humorous in it, as 1s 
shown by the rapidity with which it is picked up by the greatest 
blockheads when they first go to school, and by the ease with which 
it is copied from them at home by sisters who are scarcely less 
stupid. Scarcely more amusing are the specimens of schoolboy 
blundering with which not a few pages of this story are filled. 
This kind of thing, when it was first brought into our story-books, 
was not over lively ; but surely every one must be more than satiated 
with it by this time. Miss Yonge has before now given us a | 
good deal of it, and Mr. Ascott Hope has spread it out till it 
makes the best part of whole chapters, if not of whole books. Others 
have followed in the sume line. Yet we are treated in Magnum 
Bonum to some more of it in such a passage as the following, 
where two boys are brought in, one preparing his Virgil, the other 
working at a sum :— 

“I say, what does pulsum come from ?” ? ' 
saute brute this isof a fraction! Skipjack, what will go in 639 

2 

Palsum, a pulse—volat, flies. Eh! Three’ll do it. Or common 
measure it at once.” 

“ Bother commm measure. The threes in o 

“ Fama, fame; volat, flies ; pulswm, the pulse; cecisse, to have ceased ; 

rnis regnis, in the paternal kingdom. 1 say, wouldn’t that rile Perkins 
ike fan? 

“The threes in seven—two—in eighteen———” 
“T say, Johnny, is pulsuin from pulco ?” 


ba is it pulco, i, pulsum ?” 

Pulcot myself,” muttered Bobus. 

“O murder,” groaned Johnny, “ it has come out 213.” 

“Not half so much murder as this pulsum. Why it will go in them both. 
I can see with half an eye.” 

A quick writer, if he had only a good supply of quill pens, ink, 
and paper, could surely spin out miles of such poor stuff as this, 
It is indeed far easier to write such descriptions than to read them 
when they are once written. Miss Yonge by long practice has 
acquired a most fatal facility of composition. Her pen runs on so 
easily, her words flow out co fast, that she can no doubt throw 
off her pages with as little effort as a tree sheds its leaves in 
autumn. She need trouble herself very little about a plot, and 
not at all about the general arrangement of her story. She has 
apparently a never-ending supply of naughtiness an nitence. 
A sinner gets a certain amount of law, as it were, given him ; just 
as he seems really likely to become almost interesting, he is pulled 
sharply up by an accident or an illness, or by “an elderly clergy- 
man with silvery hair,’ who comes in to spoil sport. Then 
another character is taken in hand, who is treated in much the 
same way. The chief sinner is indeed carried off by yellow fever, 
but then she had first arrived at a state of penitence. The 
next greatest sinner, to be sure, marries an heiress who had 
40,000/. a year, but he had tirst become very penitent also. He 
really, from a worldly point of view, deserved the yellow fever 
ten times as much as the other; but we greatly doubt whether, 
with all his penitence, he would have been accounted by the author's 
admirers as quite worthy of so distinguished a death. 

It is impossible, of course, to refuse to admit that in this 
book there is not a little that iseclever. Miss Yonge could not 
write 956 somewhat closely-printed pages and keep steadily dull. 
But in 956 pages even a good deal of cleverness may get so well 
hidden away that the reader may almost despair of finding it. 
The story opens well. There is a pleasant old lady and an in- 
teresting young doctor, but they both are killed off before the end 
of the third ter. We must protest against this habit of making 
away with good characters so early in the story. When we come 
across an instance of it we feel ourselves not a little aggrieved. 
We are vexed much in the same way as any one is vexed 
who in a country village has taken the trouble to call on some 
new comers, welcomes them to his table, and then finds that they 
only propose to stay in the neighbourhood a few weeks. There is, 
moreover, not a little originality in the character of the mother of 
one set of heroes and heroines. One of the Johns—we almost 


forget which—is also drawn with some power. In the sayings 


of the children there is often something pretty or lively. But 
then we return to the old grievance. There are so many 
characters, and so much talk, and so many words, and so many 
pages, and so much penitence, that the ression left on our 
mind is one of unutterable weariness. So far from feeling im- 
proved and edified by the story, many a reader, we are sure, 
would be tempted to go and do in downright defiance some- 
thing highly improper, if not actually profane. We can imagine 
that a man who should be compelled to read m Bonum 
through from beginning to end might the very next Sunday 
morning, in a spirit of revolt, lie on his back on a tombstone and 
smoke his pipe in the face of the beadle himself. But, after all, 
this is not a book for men, and perhaps it is hardly fair for one of 
them to venture to criticize it. The ladies, we feel sure, will one 
and all maintain that we have beer unable to enter into its spirit, 
and so have failed to do it justice. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.* 


7 or four years ago we noticed the commencement 
of this admirable work, when we reviewed the first two 


If numbers and called attention to the beauty of the illustrations. 


On that occasion we concluded by expressing a hope that 
the authors would find such encouragement from the public 
as would enable them to bring so costly an undertaking to 


a satisfactory conclusion. We may now congratulate them 
on having fulfilled their design, though the a was 
long delayed, owing to the engagements of MM. ‘ot, the 


chromo-lithographers, at the Paris Exhibition. Meanwhile the 
Essay on Japanese Art, which forms an important portion of the 
letterpress, was finished, as well as the companion Essay on Keramic 
Art, separately considered. In the parts now before us we have 
the accounts of Hizen ware, Satsuma ware, and ware, 
besides the special descriptions of the plates. These plates fully 
maintain the promise of the early parts, with the exception of one 


or two which appear unnecessarily hard; but whatever is lost in 
pictorial effect is gained in exactness, ye them may be 
in Plate XXXV., which 
appears to be the best picture—considered as a 
book, and the splendid view of a Hizen jar (Plate 

notices of three favourite subjects, or sets of subjects—Buddha, 
Fusiyama, and the Seven Deities of Good Fortune. These notices 
are worth repeating. All branches of Japanese ert are decorative. 
The correct principles of an art which is only decorative differ of 
refer to decoration—namely, separate pictures. The 
isa devoted student of He loves 
nature and paints landscape accordingly. But we haye no evidence 
that he has ever made a special py Oe agnn There has 

int, to work up ece 
into tablets as Wordsworth worked it into sonnets. every 
Japanese peasant has his painted rice-bowl, his decorated fan, his 

and cabinets, while articles for every-day use—pots 8, ket 

cauldrons—are hideous. Japanese art is cape | fwd we 
done and is being done to bring it home to the masses, is 
essentially particular, made for those who can afford to pay for 
and spasmodic efiorts. It may be true that Englishmen asa nation 
have not in them that originative artistic faculty which makes art 
in their surroundings is proved by a hundred examples, The 
gorgeous, and sometimes really tasteful, decorations of the gin- 
the effect ‘hey will produce on the minds of men whose homes are 
ae: to ugliness; nor is the effort made in vain. When the 


placed the representations of Kioto ware 
the 
The final instalments of the general essay contain interesting 
are introduced by some critical remarks on deeorative art, which 
ae from those which govern the production of what we in 
Eng 
Ja natural scenery. 
been no Japanese Turner, no Cox, or mery 
ornamental cup. Here pictures are produced and hung in galleries 
almost said vulgar. English art, in spite of all that has been 
it,and only brought to the notice of the lower elasses by occasional 
a necessity to the Japanese. Dut that they do care for heauty 
palace are not lavished recklessly or without careful caleulation of 
glishman can paint and draw for himself as the Japanese can, 


then we may expect to see whitewashed walls covered with 
sketches, and doors and shutters decorated in colours. Meanwhile 
we must be content to set up drawing-classes in night schools and 
the study of art in free libraries and galleries as eounter-attractions 
to the public-house. Perhaps the spread of education may raise 
the standard of taste in the next generation. But though, with 
a great expenditure, we may at length attain this freedom, 
the Japanese workman and peasant was born in it; and 
that it does not depend upon a knowledge of letters may 
be proved by a reference to Italy, where every child has 
a knowledge of art, and can point out the best light in which 
to see a painting. ‘The various pictorial instincts of nations, how- 
ever interesting they may be to the student of ethnology, are not 
of course pate by Set Audsley and Bowes, who content 
themselves with only such remarks on the abstract definition 
of decorative art as bring out clearly its true position. But, 
though familiar in their daily lives, the art of the Japanese 
“eannot be called monumental at all.” It has been objected to 
it that no perspective is studied, no aerial effects attempted. But 
the humble artist of Japan “knows as much of perspective as 
his works require, aud quite as much as is commonly found in the 


* Keramic Art of Japan. By G. A. Audsley and J. L. Bowes. Parts 
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most correct efforts of other countries; he is infinitely more ap- 
preciative of, and truthful to, the principles of nature in his repre- 
sentations of animate and inanimate creation than any Western 
artist, while as a colourist he is nots sed by him.” It may 
be a question for us whether we should not be benefited if the 
genius of a large number among our young artists could be turned 
away from the — of pictures and directed to “ mere decora- 
tion,” and whether the present tendency in that direction, especially 
in ceramic art, has not had a good effect, not only on the appearance 
and comfort of our domestic institutions, but also on the 
fortunes of the artists themselves. It is curious to observe how 
quickly a good design spreads, No sooner has some artist built a 
house, or drawn a table, than it is reproduced. The new houses 
in some neighbourhoods are all copies, in builders’ style, of a good 
design by some great architect who has set the fashion. A great 
artist in furniture might find public appreciation nowadays ; there 
can be no doubt of the success of some recent efforts to improve 
hangings and coverings for upholstery ; and a very plausible theory 
may be supported that beauty is, like truth, magna, et prevalebit. 

+ The highest efforts of Japanese sculpture have been made in the 
representations of Buddha. A wonderful statue is in the temple 
of Kama Koura. It was made six hundred years ago, and repre- 
sents the great Hindoo reformer enjoying his “ nirvana,” or that 
ecstatic disregard of outward things which he held out to his fol- 
lowers as the highest good and final reward. The face is por- 
trayed as “reflecting a sentient soul absorbed in its own impassive 
bliss, having attained to all knowledge, yet disclosing none of it, 
baffling all inquiry into the unknown, and promising as consolation 
for all personal ills a like impersonal happiness, or else an absolute 
annihilation, just according to the interpretation each believer 
gave to this spiritual riddle.” The gigantic figure inspires less awe 
“from its massive severity of form than its inscrutable calm and 
measureless distance from mundane interests and cares.” All the 
statues of Buddha which come to us from Japan are modelled 
after this one, and all are remarkable for the same air of holy 
calm and passionless re Mr. Jarvis, from whom the authors 
quote their account of the statue at Kama Koura, very well 
remarks that “the Oriental sculptor, in obedience to his abstract 
motive, was obliged virtually to reverse the practice of his Grecian 
brother. He tried to make men godlike on the physical and in- 
tellectual plane of well-understood human constitution. The 
former proposed to himself the more arduous task of sinking 
both into an abstract spiritualization, negativing all merely human 
faculties and ambitions, and creating an ideal form which should 
suggest a consummate, perfected bliss, destitute of every earthly 
taint or reminder.” 

What figures of Buddha have been in one department, views of 
Fusiyama have been in another. The whole range of Japanese land- 
scape is pervaded by the outline of the snowy cone everywhere re- 
verenced throughout the islands, which is traditionally accounted 
the temple, the grave, and the monument of the founder of their reli- 
gion. Two hundred centuries ago, so runs the legend, Fusiyama arose 
in a single night from the ocean. To the mind of every native the 
form of the volcano is the perfection of mountainous beauty. “ It 
is painted, embossed, carved, engraved, lacquered, modelled on all 
their wares; men carry it in their pockets, women wear it on 
their persons, children by the roadside build miniature Fusiyamas 
of mud.” In p. liv. we have a whimsical example in an ornament 
of Owari porcelain, painted in blue, which represents a moon 
rising from behind the sacred peak. Fusiyama, though nearly a 
hun miles from Yedo, is yet distinctly visible from the out- 
skirts, for it rises to a height of between fourteen and fifteen 
thousand feet. ‘The Japanese are, however, not content with 
representing it from one point of view, or as seen under one condi- 
tion of the atmosphere.” They study its features in all moods, 
and whole volumes are devoted to representations of it. The 
authors describe one book containing four-and-twenty full-page 
views into every one of which Fusiyama is introduced in a diffe- 
rent position and with a varied outline. On the top is the modest, 
unpretending little hut, the temple and goal of all the native 

ilgrimages. It is described as adorned with a few images in lava 
and some tinsel. The primitive worship of the Japanese is 
very free from the coarser forms of idolatry; but the writers 
quote a passage in which the Japanese Buddhism is spoken of as 
more coarsely materialistic than Romanism. The two sects, or to 
speak more exactly, religions, exist side by side, and both enter 
largely into the art of the country. To the Shinto form of worship 
may attributed the almost universal homage of the seven 
deities of Good Fortune, “the true household gods of the 
laughter-loving Japanese.” Figures of them are in every house ; 
pictures of them are in every kind of pottery and lacquer. Yet 
the people do not seem exactly to worship them as idols, nor are 
they supposed in any way to influence the future state. They are 
merely temporal, and are regarded only as influencing the destinies 
of living mortals. They are not gods like the Roman household 
gods. ‘They are not worshipped by any sect or supported by an 
form of priestcraft. They do not always occur together. Eac 
man seems to have selected the Good Fortune he most desired for 
his peculiar reverence. For almost all, Long Life ; for the poor, 
Daily Food and Contentment; for the rich, Love and Glory. The 
whole seven are sometimes represented together as on a plate 
1 at p.lx., but a selection is made for separate devotion. 
e genius of Daily Food is represented as a fisherman, as indi- 
cating the part which the sea must have played in the early history 
of the people. All show the same signs of remote antiquity, and 
readers of Messrs. Audsley and Bowes’s volumes will be able to 


identify them with ease in many a long familiar picture among 
the surroundings of their own homes. 

We have had little but praise to bestow on this handsome 
work. The authors have given us mcre than a mere history of 
Keramics. They have told us something about the sister arts, 
and we should be glad if they gave us reason to look forward to 
similar books on the subjects they have but touched—carving 
in ivory and wood, bronzes, and, above ell, lacquer. What 
they have said about them has only made us wish for more. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


| has been reserved for a German scholar, Dr. Alfred Katter- 
feld (1), to write the first detailed biography of so eminent an 
Englishman as Roger Ascham, and to display him in a point of 
view hitherto much overlooked by his own countrymen. Ascham 
was not only one of the fathers of modern culture, but one of the 
first men in whom the modern instinct for observant travel was 
developed ; he was a more inquisitive and intelligent scrutinizer of 
foreign manners, Dr. Katterfeld thinks, than Cardan or Montaigne. 
It also happens that the most important of his travels were performed 
in Germany, and at a very critical period of German history—cir- 
cumstances which have naturally increased Dr. Katterfeld’s interest 
in a department of Ascham’s activity which his own countrymen 
have as naturally neglected. Ascham’s observations are conveyed in 
a little undated book, which Dr. Katterfeld considers not to have 
been printed until some years after the accession of Elizabeth, 
Even more important, perhaps, are his official letters as secretary 
to the English Ambassador Morison, and the remains of his ex- 
tensive private correspondence, His diary is unfortunately lost, 
and seems to have been destroyed from prudential motives. The 
vivacity of his descriptions and the penetration of his remarks 
justify his biographer’s praises. He witnessed the humiliation of 
Charles V., whom he had found at the height of his power, by 
Maurice of Saxony; he also saw the siege of Metz. Maurice's 
character is very carefully and impartially drawn by him. He 
visited Augsburg, then almost the richest mercantile city of 
Europe ; Cologne, the bulwark of the old faith, and Magdeburg 
of the new; and his observations on all show admirable 
insight into the circumstances of the time. Visiting Germany in 
the service of Edward VI., he writes as an ardent partisan of the 
Reformation, and such no doubt was his sincere conviction. Like 
most of the Humanists, however, he was far from possessing the 
spirit of a martyr. In his youth he had disguised his opinions to 
retain the favour of his patron, Archbishop Lee; after his return 
from Germany he accepted the post of private secretary to Queen 
Mary, notwithstanding the change of religion and the execution 
of the unhappy competitor of whom he has himself lett so fair 
a portrait, and in connexion with whom his own name is chiefly 


remembered. It is uncertain whether he openly abjured the Re- | 


formed faith, but most probably he did not; and his connexions 
appear to have lain among the most moderate men of the Catholic 
party, Pole, Heath, and Gardiner. He retained his post at the 
accession of Elizabeth, and continued to enjoy her favour until 
his decease in 1568. Dr. Katterfeld has performed his task with 
laborious thoroughness, examining all extant MSS. except some 
few to which he was refused access by the discourtesy of the 
possessors—a great contrast, we are glad to say, to the general 
tenor of his reception in England. He has corrected numerous 
errors of his predecessors, especially Dr. Giles, and has added a 
useful bibliographical notice of the various editions of Ascham’s 
works. His style is simple and clear; his treatment of his subject 
sometimes almost amusingly methodical and matter-of-fact. It 
was hardly necessary to point out that Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations cannot be accepted as an authority for the life of 
Ascham. 

Herr Georg Kauffmann (2) expresses the opinion that suffi- 
cient monographs have been written upon the various points con- 
nected with ancient German history, and that the time has arrived 
to condense the results obtained into a single comprehensive work. 
He therefore undertakes to compress the history of the Teutonic 
race before Charlemagne into two volumes of moderate 
dimensions. The endeavour after brevity is most laudable, and 
the execution is such as to show that Herr Kauffmann can dis- 
tinguish the essential from the unessential, and has thus a grasp 
of one at least of the principal requisites for success in history. 
Should his success be incomplete, the cause will be no de- 
ficiency in yet higher historic qualities, but adherence to the 
guides upon whom, very probably with good reason, he has chosen 
to depend. He follows Roth and Sohm; and, if these writers’ 
views on ancient German institutions have really provided him 
with the indispensable groundwork of archeological accuracy, 
there need be no fear for the superstructure of historical narrative 
which he has erected upon their foundations. Kauffmann is, in 
truth, an admirable narrator, clear, concise, and masculine; while 
his views of men and things reveal a generous temper and a ready 
sympathy for whatever is excellent. This is especially the case 


(1) Roger Ascham. Sein Leben und seine Werke, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung seiner Berichte tiber Deutschland aus den Jahren 1550-53. Von 
Dr. Alfred Katterfeld. Strassburg: K.J. ‘Triibuer. London: ‘Triibner 
& Co 


(2) Deutsche Geschichte bis auf Kurl den Urossen. Bd. 1. Von G. 
a. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williaus & 
Norgate. 
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with the latter part of his volume, where he has to depict the 

t figures of Ambrose, Alaric, and Stilicho. The present in- 
stalment of the work comes down to the death of Alaric’s suc- 
cessor, Athaulf, in 415. 

The fourth volume of Schlagintweit’s Travels in Central Asia (3) 
is more interesting than its predecessors, being less of a mere cata- 
logue of measurements of the heights of mountains and barome- 
trical tables, and containing a reference to at least one interesting 
event, the murder of the traveller's brother Adolph, although even 
this is only narrated upon hearsay. As a rule, however, the nar- 
rative is extremely dry ; and, as such, fully in keeping with the 
barren and monotonous character of the desolate country it de- 
scribes. The most interesting part is perhaps the summary of 
the expeditions of other travellers, principally Russian and English, 
the latter mostly of so recent a date as to have almost superseded 
Herr a ti the amount and importance of whose dis- 
coveries is by no means such as to explain his quarter of a century's 
delay in publishing them. 

A German translation of General di Cesnola’s invaluable work 
on the archeology of Cyprus (4) is accompanied by a preface by 
Georg Ebers, and varies from the original in the arrangement of 
the plates, which, instead of being incorporated with the text, are 
thrown together at the end of the volume. 

August Man’s work on Pompeii (5) is not an addition to those 
manuals of general information respecting the city of which so 
many already exist, but is principally confined to the single point 
of the history and development of Pompeian architecture. The 
writer seeks to determine, in the first place, the period of erection 
of the more important edifices ; secondly, their original style and 
construction; and, thirdly, the nature, date, and object of the 
alterations they underwent previous to the destruction of the city. 
The book is, to a considerable extent, a criticism upon the 
“Pompeian Studies” of R. Nissen, and contains like it ample and 
accurate measurements, and minute investigations of all the details 
of ancient architecture. 

No works on medizval art and archeology have attained or 
deserved a higher reputation than the splendid publications of 
Dr. von Hefner-Alteneck (6), and their value is enhanced by their 
being now combined in the same issue. In 1840 Dr. Hefner 
began the publication of his celebrated “Costumes of the 
Christian Middle Ages, from Contemporary Monuments.” This 
magnificent book was completed in 1854, and during its progress 
the author had already commenced the companion volume on the 
art of the medizval period and the Renaissance, which occupied 
him until 1863. The two books now appear as a single work in 
120 parts, three of which have already been published. The 
selection of subjects for illustration has been revised, the illus- 
trative text greatly improved, and the scope of the treatise ex- 
tended so as to embrace the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The progress of chromolithography allows the plates to be executed 
by that method, instead of being coloured by hand as in previous 
editions. The first three parts comprise Byzantine and Carlo- 
vingian subjects to about the end of the ninth century, derived 
from mosaics, illuminated MSS., and the actual objects repre- 
sented. Nothing can be more splendid and exquisite than the 
execution, especially of the magnificent plates representing Jus- 
tinian and Theodora among their courtiers, and Charles the Bald 
upon his throne. 

Professor Schultz's (7) treatise on the manners and customs of 
the upper classes in the middle ages, principally Germany, from 
about 1130 to 1300, is one of great interest and value. It is 
founded on a very thorough investigation, partly of architectural 
remains, partly of allusions to ways of life in the literature of the 
age, especially the contemporary metrical romances, which are 
full of references to courtly manners and the refinements of ad- 


‘yancing civilization. The first chapter is devoted to domestic 


architecture, including both the exterior construction and internal 
arrangements of those castles in which the characteristics of a 
palace and a fortress were combined. The private life of the in- 
mates is next amply detailed; their costumes, amusements, furni- 
ture, articles of comfort and luxury, and the machinery of every- 
day existence in general. The last chapter is devoted to the 
important subjects of love and marriage, and the intellectual and 
moral aspects of medizeval civilization will probably be more 
fully treated in the new volume. The writer's principal reliance 
is on the contemporary poets, who have, as he remarks, preserved 
the memory of innumerable customs and objects of use which 
would otherwise have fallen into oblivion, and whose deficiency 
in the inventive faculty guarantees the accuracy of their descrip- 
tions. He states that he has read upwards of two million 
verses for the purposes of his work. Next in importance come 
the works of art in the shape of illuminated manuscripts, painted 
windows, and sculptures, of which upwards of a hundred ex- 


PAC) Reisen in Indien und Hochasien. Von Hermann von Schlagintweit- 
inliinsk. Bd. 4. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 


(4) Cypern: seine alten Stidte, Griitber und Tempel. Von L. Palma di 
Cesnola. Autorisierte deutsche Bearbeitung von L. Sten, mit Vorwort 
von Georg Ebers. Th. 1. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

(5) Pompejanische Beitriige. Von August Man. Berlin: Reimer. 
London : itliams & 

(6) Trachten, Kunstwerke und Geriithschaften rom frithen Mittelalter bis 

nde des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts nach gleichzeitigen Originalen. Ven Dr. 

H. von Hefner-Alteneck. Lief. 1-3. Frankfurt: Keller. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

(7) Das héfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger. Von Dr. Alwin 

Schultz, Bd.1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


amples are given. This work is altogether most valuable, and 
its only apparent defect is a deficiency in methodical arrange- 
ment. 

Forestry in its economical aspect is a matter of primary im- 

rtance on the Continent, and may one day become so in 

ngland. According to Herr Geyer (8), the science is degenera- 
ting in his country; a fact, if true, of some importance to 
Englaud, as some of the officers of our Indian Forest De- 
prowess receive their training in Germany. Herr Geyer attri- 

utes the falling off in productiveness to the neglect of financial 
considerations, and to a defective method of management which 
impoverishes the soil and impedes the renovation of the wood 
by natural ” esses. The Saxon forests are an exception to 
these remarks. The book is full of interesting details, both 
silvicultural and economical. 

Wundt’s Logic (9) is:one of those treatises which will probably be 
hereafter cited as making an epoch in science, but which from their 
compass and thoroughness are but slowly mastered even by special- 
ists, and require time ere their proper position can be assigned to 
them. Professor Wundt is indeed anxious not to repel readers by 
over-abstruseness, and, although fully impressed with the import- 
ance of mathematics as an auxiliary to logical processes, has con- 
siderately relegated all mathematical formule to two special 
chapters. There is, notwithstanding, abundant scope for severe 
mental exertion in a treatise by no means confined to technical logic, 
but which also deals with their application to such fundamental 
physical and metaphysical problems as causation, force, the reality 
of time and space, absolute existence, and teleology. The applica- 
tion of the methods of investigation employed in the exact sciences 
to logic is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the work, and 
may be expected to be still more prominent in the second and con- 
cluding volume. 

The essays of so learned a jurist and precisa a thinker as Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli (10) well deserve to be collected. Eleven treat- 
ing of jurisprudence and general polity are included in the first 
volume. Among the most remarkable are one on the fundamental 
conception of law, pointing out the confusion between law and 
religion in the minds of Orientals, and the endeavours of Ultra- 
montane Catholicism to introduce the theocracy grounded on this 
confusion into Europe; an exposition of the moral and intellectual 
qualities which conter superiority on the Aryan race; an attempt 
to discover a modus vivendi between Church and State in the mar- 
riage question; and an essay on the ideal State, in which Blunt- 
schli ventures on the prediction that the world will eventually be- 
come one nation. Though frequently profound, the author's 
thoughts are everywhere intelligible, and his diction is everywhere 
transparent. 

In the first part of what promises to be a very comprehensive 
work on Idealism and Positivism, Herr E. Laas (11) analyses the 
philosophy of Plato as the typical representative of the former 
theory, whose writings contain, actually or by implication, nearly 
everything that can be advanced in its support. 

The conclusion of Professor Teichmiiller’s essay on the nature 
of love (12) is that all love is but the love of the Divinity under 
veils and symbols—a conclusion not dissimilar from that of Mr. 
Emerson and the Persian mystics, different as is the road by which 
Professor Teichmiiller has travelled to it. His essay is distin- 
guished by occasional eloquence and prevalent perspicuity of style. 

Adam Friedrich Oeser(13) is now perhaps principally known 
for his intimacy with Goethe at an early period of the latter’s life, 
and the influence he exerted upon the poet's development as an 
amateur and connoisseur of art. He was, however, one of the 
most eminent German painters of the eighteenth century, and, if 
unable to emancipate himself in his works from the conven- 
tionality and dilettantism of the time, at all events showed him- 
self intellectually susceptible to higher influences by his cordial 
sympathy with Winckelmann, with whom he was allied during 
bis residence at Dresden. It was at Dresden that Oeser's best 
work was performed. After his removal to Leipsic as Director of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, his style became tame; but it was 
there that he made the acquaintance of Goethe, who preserved his 
veneration for his tutor until his visit to Italy, when, as he says, 
the scales fell from his eyes. Dr. Diirr points out, however, that 
this illumination did not extend so far as to enlighten Goethe on 
the merits of early Florentine art. Oeser died in 1799, at the age 
of eighty-two. His talents, if not surpassing, were versatile; 
though principally known as a painter, he also acquired distinction 
as a sculptor and engraver. Dr. Diirr’s monograph is remarkably 
full and painstaking, omitting nothing that can throw light on 
Oeser’s career, and especially his relations with his illustrious 
friend. 


(8) Der Wald im nationalen Wirthschaftsleben. Von Ph. Geyer. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Logik. Eine Untersuchung der Principien der Erkenutniss und der 
Methoden wi haftlicher Forschung. Bd.1. Von W. Wundt. Stutt- 
gart: Enke. London: Kolekmann. 

(10) Gesammelte Kleine Schriften. Von J. G. Bluntschli.. Bd. x 
Nordlingen: Beck. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Idealismus und Positivismus. Eine kritische Ausei: t 
Von E. Laas. Th. x. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(12) Ueber das Wesen der Liebe. Von G. Teichmiiller. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(13) A. F. Oceser : ein Beitrag zur Kunstgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Von Dr. Alphons Diirr. Leipzig: Diirr. ndon: Williams & Norgate. 
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The association of Goethe’s name with Gottsched’s (14) in one 
and the same volume seems singular, but is accounted for by the 
fact that both Herr Bernays'’s biographies are reprints trom the great 
national biographical dictionary at present in course of publication 
by the Munich Academy. As an article in an encyclopedia, Herr 
Bernays’s essay on (oethe leaves nothing to be desired, and even 
as a miniature biography it may be most useful as a handy volume 
of reference. Its chief defect is the writer's inability to rise 
above the strictly national point of view. It is unfortunate that 
all German books on the subject are thus far merely contribu- 
tions to the literature of Germany. Some day, no doubt, a German 
biogra will arise who will treat Goethe with the same im- 
partiality as if he were a foreigner; but for such treatment the 
present excited condition of national sentiment is most unpro- 
pitious. In his second memoir Herr Bernays makes out a very 
good case for Gottsched, reminding us that his canons of criticism 
were inevitably formed before the appearance of Klopstock and 
Lessing, and that he would probably have been one of the most 
effeetive auxiliaries of the new school if he had been born twenty 
years later. 

In a very interesting and careful volume of biographical and 
literary criticism, Freiherr von Biedermann (15) investigates some 
of the more minute and obseure points connected with the works 
of Goethe. Among the most interesting are those relating to the 

i dramas, especially Elpenor, in which Goethe seems to 
have designed to shadow forth his attachment to Frau von Stein, and 
the plot of which Freiherr von Biedermann shows to have been de- 
rived from a Chinese souree. The projected “ Christian Tragedy ” 
is shown to have been inspired by Calderon, and it is made highly 
probable that the eccentric educational reformer Basedow is the 
original of “Satyros.” Another essay investigates Goethe's con- 
tributions to the Frankfiirter Gelehrten-Anzeigen, and another 
treats of the principles of rhyme observed by him. The more 
strictly biographical of the volume diseusses bis relations 
with the Fritsch and l'ikentscher families, and his letters to Voigt, 
Hichstadt, and other minor correspondents. 

Berthold Auerbaeh has been only too prolific of late years. 
Forthe second time within twelve months wereceive a new volume 
from his pen. Der Forstmeister (16) is a bright, readable story of 
country life, abounding in idyllie seenes and picturesque descrip- 
tious. The principal characters perform the antagonistic parts of 
villain and vietim. The plot is slight, and the authors chief 
attention has been bestowed upon the delineation of character. 
Jérns and Ruland ave types of native honesty and simple vigour ; 
the heroine is attractive and wholesome; so also is the Vicar, a 
= enthusiast, humorously but sym jeally portrayed. 

he novel is healthy and agreeable throughout, though devoid of 
incident or any very definite purpose. 

Dr. Virchow’s account of his yisit to the seene of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at Hissarlik is the most attractive contribution 
to the January number of the Rundschau (17). He discusses the 
topography of the plain of Ilion, and especially the alterations 
which the courses of the rivers have since s time, 
and directs especial attention to the character of the valuable objects 
discovered as articles of luxury brought from abroad, the hoard of 
@ mountain chief who must have hada name, and whose name may 
as well have been Priam as any other. There are also acontinuation 
of the Prussian officer's autobiography, treating of his entry upon 
military service; and a continued narrative of the resolute, but 

less and ill-judged, effort of the Poles to shake off the Russian 

ein 1863. The Darwinian theory of facial expression is criti- 
cized in another article ; and another is devoted to Edgar Quinet, 
distinguished among illustrious Frenchmen for his German sym- 
pathies, and whose own character offered most of the traits that 
constitute the German poetic and philosophic ideal. It is difli- 
cult to make Henry I. and Becket live for the reader of the 
nineteenth sentury, and “The Saint” is too deficient in local and 
historical colouring for such a feat. A little sketch of the peasant 
life of North Germany is,on the other hand, perfeetly true to 


(14) J. W. von Goethe. J.C. Gottsched. Zwei Biographiecen. Von Michael 
Bernays. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Goethe—Forschuugen. Yon Woldemar Freiherrn von Bicdermann. 
Franvkfurt : Riitten & Lining. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(26) Der Forstmeister. Roman. Yon Berthold Auerbach. 2 Bde. 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(17) Deutsche Rundsehau. Heransgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jaurg. 6, Hft.4. Berlin: Paeteil. Londun: Williams & Norgate. 
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the Assured leaving for or other climate. ces—Glasgow, 151 


AMBROSE SMITH, Seeretary and Actuary. 
OSS OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, az may be ded 9 salem by a — 
of the RAILW AY PASSENGERS" "ASSUIANC E COMPANY. the er and lar, 


OURNEMOUTH, —_CHELTENHAM HOUSE ( facing the 
Sea).—J. wi an WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a limited number of 
BACK CW. ATE BOYS, to Prepare for the’ Public Schools or for general 
Baveation and prospectus on application 


OLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a Cambri M.A. and competent Teac! res PUPILS for the 
few Vecanci Sandh dhurst, the Civil Service, and tive Examinations. A 
few Vacancies. 


St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 


A. Oxon., receives PUPIL. Ss for = Public Large house on high 


HOUSE ‘Surtey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military oe tons. 


W OODLANDS BINFIELD, BRACKNELL, Berks. — 
Mr. R. HARDMAN JONES, M.A ucated at Harrow and Oxford, assisted by 
other Masters, prepares a limited number tA BE ots for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Long experience and the highest refi >. sful with backward Pupils. Wo 
ia stands high, on grav el, in een en sever igh is distant about two miles from Bracknell 
Vv. is provided, with swing-bars, 5 
r partic jculars may be obtained at 


okingham > $.- 
Worksho 
above address.—N 


ass EDUC ATION, 


mis January 31. 


spare Select.— The Rev. 
A.C. TODD, late of the Punjab; Ind PUPILS for a Legal, Medical, 
Civil Service, and-other Examinations, at the i tenhall, Cheshire. 


LADY wishes to ee the SCHOOL NEAR 

NDON where her Daughters’ education was finished. Only DAUGHTERS of 

GENT Vs EMEN of position received. Sixteen Pupils. Large detached Rouse. Good garden. 

French and German Resident Governesses. She cannot speak too highly of the care and 

kindness of the Principal, or of the educational advantages, Really an ediicnfional home. 

Pas iu —_ bestowed on delicate girls._References to Mrs. HALDANE, 1 Grosvenor Crescent, 
inburg) 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL._ CHEMICAL PRO- 

FESSORSHIP.—The Council invite for Chair | of CHEMISTRY. 
Salary, £300, with a share of the Students’ Fee to be sent 
not later than February 9, 1880. Further information may be obtained from the PHnelpal on 
application to EpbWaRD STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secreta 


GOVERNESS.—A CLERGYMANS DAU GHTER, 


in and a half and able to teach English, 


ood references, and some erience in Teaching. Salary, 
8, Es M.R & 4 w arren, Bookseller, High Street, Croydon. 


A x YOUNG LADY, in her Seventeenth Year, is desirous to ob- 
Employment as BOOKKEEPER or CLERK in a respectable Establishment. The 
highest pote can be given.—Apply to E. S., 73 Lavender Grove, Dalston, E. 


J IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, 7 BOOKSELLER'S 

ASSISTANT. =A YOUNG MAN, having three eats éxperfence in a London Theo- 

Bookseller's, and with knowledge of E iterature, Latin, French, desires 

Jogical YYMENT as LIBRARIAN, or LLER’S ASS SISTANT. Understands 
Postai and Telegraph duties. Full referérices. M. EB. C.,7 Hemilton Road, N. 


PARTIAL or whole BOARD and RESIDENCE otned to 

DY or GENTLEMAN, in a large and convenient 4 within five 

minutes’ tan of bus and three railway stations. ne moderate. ighest Raweneer given 
@nd required.—A ddress, Z. E.,77 Avenue Road, N 


DILLY, close to Devonshire House.—A noble MANSION 
‘O BE LET for the Season or a Term, well and fully eynngeys & comprises Five 
ventéen Bedroonts, exclusive of Dressing-roorms, & xtellent 
ie Eight horses, and Five Carriages. —May be viewed by. cards only, obtained ot M 
RADLEY, 16 Old ‘Bond Street, W. 


JANUARY ELECTION, 1830.—FIFTH APPLICATION. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, N. 


An Earnest Appeal is made to SUBSCRIBERS for VOTES 

and Interest on behaif of GRORGE SP OLMAN., tlie youngest of three Orphans, 

aged Six, Ten, and Twelve. Both The Case ia stron; gly Recommended by 

Lady Road. Brixt 3 SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., New Street 

Square; J. P. Bacoy, Esq., leet Street, ; G. K. FLINpT, Reetory, Denmark 

Proxies will be th thankfully received by we J. “RUSSELL, 25 Wellington Road, Cold 
bour Lane. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CA WaAL— 
Under Contract for the convey ance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular ant? Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampion, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
y, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Mon 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. .and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Br RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
a. Near the West Pier. Central and —. Long established, Snites of 
Suni’ us Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


Music 
—Addres 


pany. Right Hon. Lord KINNA AIRD, Chairman. 
bed Capital, “One Million and a Half has been paid as 
to the Clerks at the Railway Stutiouin the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrict NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance nee not fall | below £100. 

Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms. 4 

#e5 r cent, per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
or shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to-be upon. 

Bills issued-at the current exchange of the day on any of thé Branclies of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Toop Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases e in- British and Fores ign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undert 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay. aa Pensions realized. 

Len other description of Banking Bus and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


— 


GFROSVENOR LIBRARY, LrmMrrep. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 

NOPICE.—The SHARE LIST of this Company will be closed on oe ce 4 the 3ist in- 
stant, for Lown, and on Wednesday, the 4th or Febrnary, for Country an After 
which the Directors will proceed to allot in the order of application. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application for Shares are to be obtained at the Office 
as above, and at the London and Couuty Bank, Hunover Square, and its 


SEANDISM TLALY, Secretary. 
Grosvenor Library, New Bond Street, January 21, 1880. 


MR ERASMUS WILSON, 


Writes in the “‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” 
Is of the nicest and most careful manufaeture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of 


F. R. 8. 
“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
balms for the Skin 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ILLS’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, by the courtesy 


of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the Bureau of the REGIE 
Gr AND HOTEL. Price, in 8oz. and 2-oz. Packets, at the rate of 12 frames per |b. 
Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing ten. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 


APOLLINARIS WATER 
THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1379. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON,.S.W. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
ss THE —_ and splendid distinetion of a Gold Medal, now 
in 1878.’’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of th rit ik, Soktim Packeteand Tins. 


MORE c Cases of Throat Irritation and Chest Diseases (this 


week) Dr, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 219 Mill Street, 
“T can highly tie Were fr alt irritation ‘and Chest 
ases.’’ They taste pleasantly. per box. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Meubles SELEOT LIBRARY. - ~CHEAP BOOKS. — 

Spectal Notice to Librarians, presets of Free er Gentlemen phous 

to form Libraries, large or small._MUDIE’S ANNO “CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

now ready, and will be forwarded ots free on application. Morethen Half a Milhon of 

Volumes are now on Sale, and must be disposed of in order to provide atiditionai space for the 
ation of newer books. 


THe, SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64. eaely will be given, viz. : 
10,747 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 elem copies)—at the Otlice, 33 Southampton Street, 


BENJN. BULL, Jf 


CATALOGUE, New Edition, Ilustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given, sarze, useful Stock to select from. 


Illustrated priced Catalogue, with ’ ‘erms, post fr@e.—248, 249, and 260 Tottenham Court Road, 


@nd 19, 20,and 21 Morwell street, 1562. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


aia happy to send their Price List of the primcipal London Newspapers free on ap- 
ication. 
wie The Sas RDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per ammum (in 


London : STEEL & Jones, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Now ready, Fifty-second Edition, 2s. 


ue CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: MARSHALL, & Co. 
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NEW WORK BY MRS. BRASSEY. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price ONE GUINEA. 


UNSHINE and STORM 


in the EAST, 


or Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. By Mrs. Brassey. With 
2 Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 full page) engraved on Wood 
by G. Pearson chiefly from Drawings by the Hon. A. 7 Bingham; the 
Cover from an Original Design by Gustave Doré. 


“ Mrs. Brassey's present book, in addi- 
tion to the attraction of the Voyage in 
the Sunbeam, possesses a far more salient 
and immediate interest, for it relates 
specially to Turkey and Cyprus.” 

Daily T:legraph. 

“Very little comment is needed to 
recommend Mrs. Brassey's genial and 
delightful diaries to English readers. 
They are written with such evident en- 
joyment that the feeling becomes infec- 
tious, and we experience the pleasure of 
visiting in imagination most interesting 
places in the bist company.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

“In this fascinating volume Mrs. 
Brassey has made the most of an em- 
barrassing wealth of materials; and if 
we have less of sensation than in her 
former volume, perhaps we have more 
variety of in'erest and quiet excitement. 
..++..Mrs, Brassey's new book forcibly 
illustrates the risks that are run by 
those who go down to the sea in ships, 


even when the ship they sail in is the 
most luxurious and best found of yachts, 
in the charge of a navigator so accom- 
plished as Mr. Brassey.” —The Times. 

“Tt is native activity, bnoyancy of 
spirits, and, to use the word, brig zhtness, 
which enable Mrs. Brassey to undergo 
fatigues in her great love of adventure 
calculated to scare the majority of 
women, not to say men, and which ren- 
der her books of travel so exceedingly 
entertaining.’—Morning Post. 

“ Mrs, Brassey’s new book is as divert- 
ing as her earlier voyage, if not more s». 
Her old mastery of ‘simple and pellucid 
style enables her to bring before u- (with- 
out the labour of the word-psinter and 
the adjective-hunter) the brilliant scenes 
of travel...... We take leave of the most 
lively and entertaining book we have 
read for many months, with the remark 
that almost all the illustrations are cle- 
verly conceived and admirably engra- 
ved.” —Saturday Review. 


By the same Author, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE VOYAGE of the SUNBEAM; our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and és Tllus- 
trations. 
London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


PROFESS BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 

Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— 8. 
First English Grammar ....... 
Higher English Grammar 
Companion to the Higher Grammar 
English Composition and 

London, Longmans & Co. 


Now ready, in fep. Svo, price 2s. cloth, 


HOMER'S ILIAD, First Book, Greek Text, in Graduated 

Lessons for Schools ; with English Notes and Vocabularies, and an Appendix 
on Homeri Peculiarities, By the Rev. Fow Autnor of “ Short and 
Easy Greek Book,” &c. 

*«* These lessons in Homer, which comprise the whole of the First Book of the 
Tliad, have been taken out of the Author's Se 
that they may upyear in a more handy form, and at a lower price. 

London, Lose ANS & Co. 


HOW TO READ THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
The Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d. Key, price 2s. 
REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for every one to learn Greek. By W. H. Morris. 
London, & Co, 


THE NEW LATIN COURSE. 
The Second Edition, price Eighteenpence. 
LEST! A LATINA ; or, Latin Lessons for Beginners. By 
W. 
“An admirable little book for beginners.”—Z£ducational News. 
London, LonamMans & Co. 


The Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and 
_ Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By THomMas ARNOLD, M.A. 
of University College, Oxiord. Fourth Edition (1877), revised and corrected 
throughout. 

“ Mr. Arnold has fulfilled his task with greit care and good judgment, and his 
book fills an important place in our school literature. We lope that in its enlarged 
and perfected form it will be even more generally used in our higher schools than 
has hitherto been the case.”—The Tim-s. 

London, Longmans & Co. 


On January 26, 1880, price 7d. 


| ETTS'S POPULAR ATLAS. In Monthly Parts. 
Three Maps (17 by 14), Engraved on Steel, Printed in Colours, 

Part IL-—MERCATOR'S CHART of the WORLD.—2 Sheets. showing by colour the British 
Possessions at a glance, the Submarine and Overland Cables, the direct.on of Warm and 
Cold Currents of the Ucean, limit of Iccbergs in Northern and “ie Lemispheres ; the 
lat Disceverics on the Coast of Siberia, and in Central Africa, 

BRITISH am showing by colour the depth of camunaieg oceans in fathoms, 

and every County I 


"sie in Prizes distributed through the Year. 
Prospectuses from any Bookseller, Stationer, Newsvendor, or Railway Bookstall, or on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope, direct from 
LrEtTTs, oom, & Co., Limited, 33 King William Street, and 
2 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HANDLOOK of TRANSLATION trom the LATIN, GREEK, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
Also in Two Parts, each 1s. 6d. 
PartI. LATIN and GREEK. PartII. FRENCH and GERMAN. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross,8.W. 


Just published, with 21 Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE PANHELLENIC ANNUAL 
for Isso. Edited by 8. PaRasyRAKES. With Contributions by E. A. FREEMAN, 
K.C. Professor RANGUALE, the EviToR, and many other eminent Greek 


Prospectuses on application. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 south Frecer: ick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 


W HIST or BUMBLEPU PPy? Ten Lectures addressed 
to Children. By “ PEMBRIDGE.” 
“ It is the best attempt we have ever scen to shame very bad players into trying to improv e; 
it abounds With inust seusible maxims, dre: up ina very amusing and palatable ‘orm. 


hie 
“ One of the most genaiing, and at the same time one of the soundest, books on whist ever } 


written.’’—Sunday 7 


cond Busy Grek Kerding Book in order 


| 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCVII. 
is published Tu1s Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1, LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
2. THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
3. BISHOP WILBERFORCE, 
4, THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILIZATION IN THE EAST. 
5. PRINCE METTERNICH. 
6. THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
7. MR. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 
8 THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIX. for 

JANUARY, was published on SaTurDAy Last. 
CONTENTS 

1, AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

2. HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER. 

3. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

4. IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 

5. THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 

6. BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 

7. RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 

8. LORD MINTO IN INDIA, 

9. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 

London, LoNGMANS and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
(THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS: 


THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KAVLAAR (from HEINE). 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS, 
MICHAEL AND I. By JULIAN STURGIS. 
SHELTA, THE TINKER’S TALK. 
THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE CLAs3s EDUCATION. 
THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 
FUCINUS: a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOOKs. 
C. Kevan PAUL & 1 Paternoster Square. 


On January 29, No. CCXLII. ls. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. Witb 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 


CONTENTS: 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. Chepter 34. Bedford 
Square. Chapter 25. In which Barrington displays muca Tact 


WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE DONE FOR THE INDIAN PEOPLE. In 
TwoChapters. II. By W.W. LL.D. 

AN ARCADIAN REVENGE. By James Payy. 

A VISIT TO HINBA, 

MY BABY OR MY DOG. 

CHIPPERS OF FLINT. 

THE SIEGE OF GHUZNEE. 

LONDON WALKS. 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With LIilustration. 23. 
Secret Schemes. Chapter 24. “Betore Breakfast. Chapter 25. -\ Protector. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


KING CETYWAYO’S ACCOUNT of his 


NATION and of the ORIGIN of the WAR. ‘Tuken down from his Own 
Narrative, through an Interpreter, by one of the Otficers in charge. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE fcr FEBRUARY, 1s. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLIV. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS: 
1, CETYWAYO'S STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR. 
2. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLirnant. Chapters 13—15, 
3. POULTRY-KEEPING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. By Jane CuEsNEY. 
4. STAGE ANOMALIES. By H. SuTHERLAND Epwanps. 
5. SOME HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN, By Professor GronrcE G. 
Ramsay, Glasgow University. 
6. A NIGHT WATCH. 
7. THE HALCYON’S NEST. By Ropent Carrp. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For FEBRUARY (1880). 


IN AFGHANISTAN. By Major-General Sir Hexry C. RAWLINSON, 


LORD CHELMSFORD AND THE ZULU WAR. By ArcuipaLp Forbes. 

THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ART. By G. F. Warrs, R.A. 

PAGANISM IN PARIS. By Pere Hyacinrue. 

AN EYEWITNESS OF JOHN KEMBLE. By THeopore Mantry. 

FREE LAND AND PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP, By Anruce ArNoLp. 

RITUALISTS AND ANGLICANS. By the Rev. A. F. Norrucorg, M.A. 

OUR EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. By Epwarp Dicey. 

ON HISTORICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Heyry Sipawick. 

REASONS FOR poust IN THE CHURCH OF ROME: A REPLY. By the Right 
Kev. Monsignor CAPEL 


FREE TRADE. R AILW: AND THE GROWTH OF COMMERCE, By the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
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GCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 


SCRIBNER for FEBRUARY will contain the first correct and authoritative account of 


EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
With Plans and Diagrams. 


“ Epiror SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
DEAR Sir,—I read the Mr. Francis UprTos, and it is the first correct and 
authoritative account of my Invention of the Electric Light. ne 
“ Menlo Park,N.J. ours truly, THOMAS A. EDISON.” 


SCRIBNER for FEBRUARY will contain the commencement of ErGENE SCHUYLER'S 
HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, with 16 Illustrations and Portrait. 

cane for FEBRUARY will contain the commencement of a New Novel by the Author 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” entitled LOUISANA. 

echIBNER for FEBRUARY will contain an Articleon JOHN BRIGHT, with a Portrait. 

for FEBRUARY will contain an by Epwarp ECCLESTON on 
PRESENT PHASES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 

SCRIBNER for FEBRUARY will contain TWENTY-FIVE distinct ARTICLES and 
nearly ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SCRIBNER for FEBRUARY will be an cence Shilling bat as Its ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS alone will cost upw: IVE HUNDRED POUN n America its cir- 
culation is 115,000 Monthly, and in Great Britain it is now F 

The MANCHESTER erapaaengon of January 7 says: 

SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY is as good as ever, and in saying so we mean to call it one of 
the best and cheapest magazines published. The illustrations in“ Scribner's,’ indeed, 
are always worth the price of magazine, and the literary matter is quite in keeping. 

The SCOTSMAN of January 1 says: 

SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY retains, as distinctly as ever, its superiority over all other 
periodicals. This month's number contains nearly a hundred woodcuts, large and small, 

and there is not one of them which is not an excellent ‘example of the wood engraver’s art. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co, Bedford Street, Strand. 


A NOTABLE HOUSE—FRESH AIR.—See THE BUILDER 
for Illustrations and Particulars of Tettenhall ; View of Oak Fireplace, and New Pub- 
lishers’ Club, Paris—Professor Barry *s Lectures—Our Artisans and French Living—Buddhist 
Architecture—Address, Civil, Engineers—Cabul and Eastern Art—French Artistic Books— 
Churches of Soal Bay, &c.—4d.; by post, 4d. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Second Thousand now ready, 1s. To be had of all Booksellers 
and at Smith’s and Weight’s Bookstalls. 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER’S REVENGE: 


an Exciting Story re-told. By RANULPH FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DURBEY & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP. 


At all Booksellers’, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-similes, 36s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 


Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. 
Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 
COUNSELLOR.” 


CHRISTY CAREW. By the Author of 


“Hogan, M.P.,” “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BULKELEY OF LISSINGTON.” 


A PINK WEDDING. By R. Movuntreyry 


sen, Author of “ The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
vO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 


**Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By Anna H. Drury, 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Furnished Apartments,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


A CROSS THE ZODIAC: the Story of a Wrecked Record, 
Deciphered and by Percy GreG, Author of The Devil's Advocate,” 4 
Two Vols.—TRUBNER. 


(THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy Gree. In Two 
Vols. TrtBNER. 1878. 


“ Remarkable shrewdness and power, and a style at once lucid and precise.”"—Standard. 
“The series of assaults against modern ideas are conducted with great spirit and 


persistence.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Not deficient in the sneer and even the brilliancy of mere style........ The resolute vigour 
and uncompromising s yd with which the most pot ul and perplexing problems of life 
and death, of faith and doubt........ are out —* a page is pregnant with the 


vie 
= as ey) at thought, co of the particular kind of thought which very rarely gets itself uttered.” 
‘anchester Guardian, 
“ Full of thonsht, and of thought which goes to the very kernel of most of the questions dis- 
Recording the search after truth of a mind of great vigour and great — a” 


8vo. cloth gilt, 5s 
LURST-CAREWE: Tale of Two Christmases. By H.E. 8. 


London: WARD, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1880. 
Crown 8vo. boards, 23. 6d. 5 cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and the ARTS. 
Edited by JAMES Mason. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries, Inventions, and 
Imqoovements in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, General Science, Electricity, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Mineralogy. Meteorology, and Astr onomy. 
“ There is not a more useful or interesting compilation than the ‘ Year-Book of Poste ~ 
London: WARD, LOcK, & Co... Salisbury Square, 
Twenty-fifth Thousand, 12s. 6d. 
~ MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH, comprising 
Gis Ma, Fi, ened in Colours, with an Al ical Index of the Latitude and 
y WILLIAM HuGHeEs, F.R.G.S. 
Fiates. by Was WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d. 


[THE SERVANT’S PRACTICAL GUIDE: a Handbook of 
Duties and Rules. By the Author of “ Manners and Tone of Good Society,” “ Society 
Small-Talk,” &c 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
1, ]fANNERS and TONE: of GooD SOCIETY. Fourth 
jon. 
2. SOCIETY SMALL-TALK. Second Edition. 


Both Volumes by a MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. By Breen. Third 


Edition, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
E. STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


COUNTRY ARCH ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility 
Owners. By JOHN BrRrcH. Royal 4to. 42s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES and PARK ENTRANCES. By 
Jouyx Brrcw. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Edinburgh and London: W. BLACKWoopD & Sows. 
WORK ON PERSIA. 
ust published, Illustrated, post free 103. 6d. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD & Co., 8 Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON IRELAND BY DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 
REAL PICTURES of CLERICAL LIFE in IRELAND, 


Price 7s. 6d. 
“ At once interesting and startling. "—Standard, 


MIEJOUR;; or, the Land of the Felibre. 6s. 
“Some of the stories of the road are thrilling.”— British Quarterly Review. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, London, 


On Tuesday next, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


SISTER DORA: 


A Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and 1 Illustration, cloth, és 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


On Monday, January 26, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Snwpson. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 


Mrs. Macquow, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwicx 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRIEND and LOVER. ByIza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A powerful story, well worth reading. One of the best written books of the season.”"— Post. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OtrpHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
ae atest Hi in England’ hould add to Mrs. Oliphant’s reputation. 
de novels.”’"— Atheneum. 3 Bis 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity.”— Post. 


BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 8 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


BARBARA: 


The New Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON : JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


NEW WORK BY LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in 
King’s College, London. 
ON SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment, 


(In the press. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


— 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1880. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 

THE ROADS ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE EN THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: V. WESTMINSTER. 

THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR from 

THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 

ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 

MICHAEL AND I. By Stourcis. 

SHELTA, THE TINKERS’ TALK. 

THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 

MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 

THE ORIGEN OF POETRY. 

PUCINUS : a Lost Lake and.a New Found Land. 

THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 

SELECTED BOOKS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Arcnrpatp Henry Sayce, Deputy Professor of 
SS” Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. large post Sve. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 


Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxiey, F.R.S. Crown Svo. with 82 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 5s. 
Vol. XXVIII. International Scientific Series. 
*,* An edition of 250 copies, all of which are numbered and signed, has 
on lange paper. These contain the first impressions of the wood 
engravings carefully printed at hand-press, lis. 
“ The volume, which is adorned with some excellent and most useful diazrams, is a complete 
gem in its way, ‘and calculated to give the most casual reader a taste for the me zoolozy.” 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Cory. Part I.—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 9s. 


GERMANY —PRESENT and PAST. By 


the Rev. 8. of “The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 2 


“We phanp seldom met with more oll reading than Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes on 
*Germany.’...... The book is as remarkable - the brightness of its style, and the variety of its 
the comprehensive precision of its historical Mr. Baring :-Gould knows 
the co nes well, and is deeply read in all branches of its literature.”’— 7Zis 

“ Nowadays, when Germany is attracting so asa attenti on, a book. “like Mr. Baring- 
Gould's is of great value...... We advise all readers who sincerely desire to inform themselves 
concerning Germany to read Dir. Baring volumes.” thenceun. 


JOHN DE WITT.—HISTORY of the 


ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland. | 


A YEAR in PESHAWUR, and a LADY’S 


By James Gepprs. Vol. I. 1623—1654. Dem y 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 15s. 
“ This very instruetive aad imteresting boak.’’—uwaminer. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


a Political Histery of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January, 1880. By 
P. W. CLaypan. Demy 8voucleth. [dnmediately. 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Outlines 


of the History of some of the less onan States of Europe. 
C.F. JoHNsvone, ‘MLA. Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Even the numerous class of le informed will find this littl 


useful boek of rele inefaet, | save 
short ies or Listle. time, an infinity trouble.” 


FREE LAND. By Arruur Arnoxp, Author 


of “Social Politics.” Crown Syvo. cloth, és. (This day. 


DR. PHILIP PEARSALL CARPENTER’S 


LIFE and WORK. Chiefly derived from his Letters. Edited by his Brother, 
RUSSELL a CARPENTER. Crown 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 
price 7s. 


POEMS: Selected from PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. (Dedieatel to Lady Shelley.) With Preface by RicHAnp 
Garnerr. Printed on hand-made paper, with » Muniature Frontispiece, and 
beund in limp,parchinent, antique, s,; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By Emuy Prrirrer, 
Glan Alarch,” &c. New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
“ Mrs. Pfeiffer'a sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest in the lanzuage.”—Spectator. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE in the DORSET 


DIALECT. By Wittiam Banyes. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 
$vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE LEGEND of ALLANDALE; and other 


Poems. By Feuix Monreara. Small erewn 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LYRICS and IDYLLS with other POEMS. 


By EpMunD CLARENCE SPEDAAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Deserve praise generally for si y and fresly for force and vivacity, for = command 
of rhytium, and for the variety of ps rmeg wpon which the writer has exercised h's ski! 
fall Mail Gazette, 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author 


* Blue Rage Vera.” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
ith Fronti ispiece, cloth, és. 
eve are few writers who can imagine and present the character of a pure, 
minded. woman with the of delicate good taste of the author ot * 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


“ To the lover of nature in her sweetest aspects there is a charm in the name of thie book. 
--Mr. Barnes is unquestionably tie greatest English pastoral poet.” 


NEW BOOKS. . 


~~ 
Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s, 


THE 


LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS 


(NOW FOR THE FIRST DIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


CHRONICLES of NO MAN’S LAND. By 
F. Boye, Author of “ Camp Notes.”” Large cyown 10s. 6d. 
“ No review oan gre an adequate idea of the ‘Chronicles ef No Man's Land.’ It must be 


bought and read n town or country, on a journey or at home, it cannet fail to please young 
and gid vf both sexes. Its ouly iauitis that it is Wo short. 


MY CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal 


after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By Aruenron Demy Svo. with 
Portrait of Colonel Durnford, and Illustrations, Is. 
“The book is extremely interesting. Written simply, but in goad plain English, without 
sey at word-painting, the yery first pages gain reader's apd waen 
the jast isreached, be parts trom Mr. Wylde with regret.” —Luaujucr. 


THE “A.D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 


of the University pon Drams Club, Cambridge. By F.C. BURNAND, 
L.A., ‘Prin. Coll., Camb. Secoud Edition, demy 12s. 


“ An eminently readable and pleasant book." *‘~ Examiner. 
A singuiariy amusing and book.’ — satus ‘day Review. 


TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter, 
R.A, Second Edition, large crown 8vo. 9s. 


“This is a fine book. probably one ef the books on art fora good many years, Bee of clearly 

and dettiy wrought-out explanations upon subjects of mueh intricacy........ he remaining 

contents gf this rems raust not even its 

centre upon tue skuful veaching of thoroughness, nobility, gud pytienga diat appears aluipst 

over ty Pe page, and upon the remarkable illustrations and exposure of false tuste in decorative 
—Spectator. 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorr- 


‘STEVENSON. Second Edition in the Press, demy 8vo. with Map and Illus- 


trations, l4s. 


“ Mrs. Scott- Stevenson tells her story with delightful naivetdé womanly simplicity ; 
gives us many amusing pictures of live an Cypens, and ber ske of her jaseresting 
friends at Kyrenia are particularly graphic. He r book is altoustne really attractive reuding, 
gives one iair idea ot of the island, and woujl prove to any_one con- 
templating, a stay. especially for the sake ot hyaith. It by. an aew 
tant corrections ref attractive 


map, 
illustrations." 


RIDE into the KHYBER PASS. By L, R. 1REVELYAN. -Crown-8vo. Qs. 


“ Mrs. Trevelyan has mage the best of her opportunities for observing what was worth neti n wed 
while she was station: dat Peshawur. The incidents of troutier life are well descri 
are all the doluzs that go i » make up life at that papertant station, the whole being told in. 2 


pleasanuly wriuen story.” —Nawel and dltktary 


GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy; and other 
Poems. By J. R. GiuMAN. Second Bdition, eruwn 3s. 6d. 


“Tas reached a second edition, which is am, evidence of worth. And, in- fast there is 
merit in the bouk,amd the play of * Lhe Seezetary’ might net prove indices, 


Reva 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE BROWN HAND and the WHITE. By 


Mrs. Compton READE, Author of “‘Sidonie,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 195 PICCADILLY, W. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown Syo. 


MILES HARLING. 


By ALICE WEBER, 
Author of “ At Sixes and Sevens.” 


“ We should say that ‘ Miles Harling’ is, on the whole, the nest produge< 
by the youu tyilowess of the author of * Tae Meir of 


Its interest is vivid.” —Publishers’ Circular. 
Third Edition, erown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 
WOMANKIND. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of the * Heir of Redelyife.” 


LONDON: WALTER SMITH (LATE MOZLBY .& SMITH), 
6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lioner S, Beate, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready, 


HARRISON, PALL MALL, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S | 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY | 


THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of the ‘ History of Civilization.” By ALFRED 
Henry 2 vols. demy with 2 steel-engraved of Buckle, 
cloth extra, 32s. | 

N.B.—The First Edition of this Work having been sold out on the day of 
publication, 2 Second Edition is rapidly beiug prepared, and will be ready 
early next week. 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to the 


Corea. By G. Oprerr. Demy 8vo. With.Illustrations and Map, cloth 


extra, 21s. [Now ready. 
VOLUME I. OF 
MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
Demy 8vo. lbs. [Yow ready. 


“ No one,” says the i theneum, mins reviewing Vol. I. of the French Edition, “ will take it up 


without ing gro ty to the 
Arm 216 in 3 vols., the English in 2 vols., 80 
ol 


The Freuch Baition will be 
that Vol. I. of the English contains I. and half of Vol. Il. of the French 


Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS. Each volume is illustrated with from 12 to 20 Full-Page 
Engravings, printed in the best manner, and bound in ornamental cloth 
cover, 3s. 6d. 
See the Zimes Review of January 22, 
The NEW VOLUMES now ready in this Popular Series are : 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. From Recent Researches. By Dr. 


J. Paut Ricavrer, of Die Mosaiken von Ravenna.” With 16 Iilustrations. 


FIGURE PAINTERS of HOLLAND. By Lord Ronarp 
Gownhr, Trustee of National Portrait Gallery. With 18 Engravings. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


At every Library in the Kingdom. 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE; 


its Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Mon' uments, Muse seums, Social Life, Manners, pa 
Amusements. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of * The Story of the Diamond Brace- 
let.” &c. 2 vols. illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings. Now ready. 


“ There is no lack of lively matter in Mr. Vizetelly’s volumes, while they embraee a vast 
amount of information of general and permanent value. "Times. 

“ Wr. ae | 's book, every page of whieh is interesting, and unquestionably one of the best 

books of its kind that has appeared in we ‘and for many years.” —Mor ning Jost. 


IN KENT WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 


By Tuomas Frost, Author of “ The Life of Lord Lyttelton,” “ Secret Societies,” &c. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: Studies 


= Sink and Gray. By J. Ewixe Rircurs, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” 


WORKING MEN and WOMEN. By a 


Worktxa Man. 1 vol. 


THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnaxrp Dow ine, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” &e. 3 vols. 


SEALED by a KISS. By Jean Mipptemass, 


Author of “ Mr. Dorillion,” “ Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. By 


B. H, Buxton, Author of “Jennie of the Prince's,” “ Won,” “ Fetterless,” “ Great 
Grenfell Gardens,” &e. 


COUNTY PEOPLE. By Mrs. Perper 


Author of * A London Season,” * Dennis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


A GARDEN of GIRLS. By Tueo Girt, 


Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,” “ M&id Ellice,” &c. 3 vols. 


MOLLY CAREW: a New Novel. By 


BLackecey, Author of “Tilustrious Irishwomen,” “ A Woman Scorned,” 
Ce 


POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CAMERON, Author of “ Juliet’s Guardian,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE BLACK COTTAGE ; or, Tom Brace’s 


Picture : a Ghost Story for the Fireside. By W. E. BROUGHHAM. 1 vol. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, Is. 


containing the Opening Chapters of a New Story, entitled UNDER ST. PAU. 
RichHarp DowLine, ot “ The Weird Sisters’ ; also a New PAUL. 
THE WINGS, by B. H, Buxton, Author of “Jennie of the Prince 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, Second and Revised and in many 
parts rewritten, 8vo. 800 pp. eloth, 2 


NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, from the 


Invasion to the Present Time. By T,P.TasweE.i- LANGMEAD. B.C.L., 
Bare at- Law, of Constitutional Law and Lezal History to the 
and formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 


Srevens & Mayyes, Bell Yard, Temple Dar. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Fourteenth Edition. 


r LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; with 


Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. Medium 
Svo. 21s, 


Twenty-second Edition. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Third Edition, 


AN  ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY ; 


Copious and Critical. Compiled from Original Sources. By Wm. gure, 
D.v.L., and T, D, Hatt, M.A. Mediam 8vo. 21s. 


Eighth Edition. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN _ DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Fifteenth Edition. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 


LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 8vo. with 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 


Sixteenth Edition. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the above. Crown 8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Ninth Edition. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger work. Crown 8yo. 
with 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Seventh Edition. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 


its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Medium 8vo. 
with Maps and 300 Illustrations, 21s. 


Ninth Edition. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Abridged from the above. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 3 vols, (ina few days. 
NOVEL BY THE “THE GAMEKEEPER 


GREENE FERNE “FARM. By Ricwarp 


JrErrentes, Author of ** The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern 


County.” ‘“‘ The Amateur Poacher.” Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. [in a Sew days. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Hotme Lam, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


In a few days, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 


(According to the Talmud) Massecheth Synhedrin. Reprinted from the 
Pail Mali Gazette, with Additions. By B, Benxy. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 368. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L. 
HMistoriographer-Royal for Scotland Author of a “ History of Scotland,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE WORLD: 


Our Present System of Commerce Examined. 


By ROBERT G. WEBSTER, LL.B. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: DAVID BOGUE, 3 ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, WC. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education is especially directed to the following 
Series of Works, most of which have been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to the 
present state of ‘Science and Learning, and to urgent Educational needs. 


ENGLISH. 


A FIRST READING-BOOK. By Marie 
Eicuexs. Edited by ANNEJ.CLouGH. 4d. 


OXFORD READING-BOOK. Parts IL 


andII. Extra fep. 8vo. each 6d. 


MAR and EXERCISE BOOK. By O. W. Taxcock, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READ- | 
ING-BOOK, for Lower Forms in a Schools. 
the same Author. Second Edition, 3s. td. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By Professor J. EARLE, M.A. 7s. €d. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO- 


SAXON. By Professor EARLE, M.A. Extra fcp. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 


Prose and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
andGlossary. By H. SWertT, M.A. Extra fep.8vo. 
price 8s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of E ARLY ENGLISH. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. B 
R. Morris, LL.D.. and W. W. M.A. Part II. 
From Kobert of Gioucester to Gower. 7s. éd. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, from the Ploughmans to the Shep- 
hearde's Calendar.” With Introduction, Notes, and 
Index. By W. W.SkeatT, M.A, Extra fep. 
&vo. 78. 


THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 
PIERS the PLOWMAN, LANGLAND. 
Edited, with Introduction and otes, by W. W. SKEAT, 
M.A. Extra xtra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The Prioresses Tale ; 
Thopas; the Monkes Tale; the Clerkes 
Squieres Tale, &e. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, M.A, Second 

tion, extra fep. 8vo. 43. 6a. 


CHAUCER.—The Tale of the Man of 
Lawe; the Pardoneres Tale; the Second Nonnes tele 
ouns Ye Tale. By the same Editor. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The Prologue to the Can- 


Tales; the Knightes Tale = Prestes 
Edi ited by R. Morris, LL.D. : 


MARLOWE and GREEN. — Doctor 


MARLOWE'S EDWARD II. Edited, 
Pith Introduction and Notes, by O. W. Taxcock, M. rd 


ADDISON. — SELECTIONS from 
PAPERS in the “SPECTATOR.” With Notes. By T. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best 


English Writers. With I. Noti: 
Second Edition, 2 vols. each 3s. oe 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. 


andII. With Introduction, Not 
in ond By G. 


HOOKER. — ECCLESIASTICAL PO- 
LITY. BookI. Edited by Dean Cucncn, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 


A by W. G. CLark, M.A., and W ALpis WRIGHT, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 1s.—RICHA 
The Is. 6d.— MACBETH, is. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. — SELECT PLAYS. 


w. WricaT, M 


TEMP! Is. 6d.— LEAR, 1s. 6d.— 
RUS, 


BAOON. —ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 
. Editedby W. ALDISs WRIGHT, M.A. 4s. 6d 


MILTON.—POEMS. 


ENGLISH. 
Edited by R. C. 


Browsk, M.A. 2 vols. 6s. 6d.—Vol. I. 43. ; II. 3s. 


MILTON.—The AREOPAGITICA. Edi- 


ted, with Introduction, &c., by J. W. HALES, M.A. 3s. 


DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. Edited 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- | 


| POPE.—ESSAY on MAN. With Intro- 


by W. D. Curistig, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


duction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 1s. 6d. 


By | POPE.—SATIRES and EPISTLES. By 


the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIW’S PROGRESS, 
and GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited, with Life and 
Notes, by the Rev. E. VENABLES. Ss. 


JOHNSON.—SELECT WORKS. Lives 


of Dryden, and Pope, and Rasselas, Edi Intro- 
duction and Notes, by B.A, 4s. Gd. 


BURKE.—SELECT W ORKS. With 
Tete and Notes. By E. J. PAYNE, M.A. Vol. I. 
—THOUGHTS ON THE P RESENT DISCUNTENTS 
THE ON RICA. Second E 
tion, extra s. td. Vol. 11.—REFL! ECLIONS 
ON THE RE ‘OLUTION IN +R ANCE. 5s, 


BURKE.—FOUR LETTERS on the 

PROPOSALS for PEACE with the REGICIDE DIREC- 

TORY of FRANCE. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by E. J. M. A. Extra tep. svo. ds. 


COWPER. Edited, with Life, Introduc- 
tions, and Notes, by H. T. GrirriTn. 2 vols. extra 
fep. 8vo. cach 33. 


LATIN. 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on 


arged, 2 in great e-written LEWIS. 
Ph.D.,andC. SuouT, LL.D. 3s. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, By J. B. ALLES, M.A. New Edition, Revised, 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the same Author. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. 


Nunxxs, M.A. New Edition, Revised, extra fep. 8vo. 23, 


C-ESAR.—The COMMENTARIES (for 

Schools). With Notes. Maps. By C.F. MOnERLY, 

The GALTIC WAR. is. CIVIL WAR: 
CIVIL WANK. Look 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 
Oscar Browxixc, M.A. Extra fep. svo. 


CICERO.—Selection of Interesting and 


ve With Notes. By H. ALFORD, 
M.A. 6d. ; also in Three Parts, cach te. 64 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 
Notes. By C. E. — ARD, M.A., and E. R. BERNARD, 
M.A. Extra fep. 8 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 
Notes, and Appendices. By A. WaTsox, 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS (Text). 


By the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 


CICERO.— PHILIPPIC ORATIONS, 
With English Notes. By J. R. KiNG, M.A. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 


CICERO.—Pro CLUENTIO. With In- 
troduction and Baciich Notes. By the late Professor W. 
Ramsay. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fep. 


CICERO de ORATORE. Book I. Edited, 


with Notes, &c., by Professor A. S. WILKINS. 8vo. 6s. 


PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS. By 


PRICHARD and BERNARD. 3s, 


LIVY.—Selections (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps. By H. Lre- Pace M.A. In Three 
Parts, extra fep. 8vo. each Is. 6d 


| LIVY, Books I.—X. By Professor SrEtey, | 


Book I. 8vo. 63, 


LATIN. 
C VERONEN SIS CARMINA 


HORACE. With Introductions and Notes. 
By Epwarp C. WICKHAM, M.A.. Ilead-Master of Wel- 
lington — e. Vol. 1. The ODES. CARMEN SECU- 
LARE, a PODES. 8vo. 12s. 


OVID.— Selections. With Introductions 
and _, By the late Professor W. Ramsay, M.A, 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 5s. 6d. 


PERSIUS.—TheSATIRES. Witha Trans- 
lation and Commentary, By Professor CONINGTON. 
Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, M.A, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 
ae. By Professor W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. 


SELECTIONS from the LESS KNOWN 


LATIN POETS. By Pinper, M.A. 8vo. Iis. 


FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of 
EARLY LATIN. With 7+, and Notes. By 
J. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 8Vvo. 1: 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION inte 
LATIN. Selected by J. ¥. Saucer, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA,;; or, Easy Ex- 


tracts A ad Unseen Translation. By C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 


GREEK. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 4to. 36s. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
abridged from 


the above. Sixteenth Edition, square, 7s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, Eighteenth Edition, half-bound, 4s. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER 
in ENGLISH, for the Use of Beginners. Sixth Edition. 
enlarged, extra vo. Is. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUA- 


TION. By H. W. CHANDLER. 23. 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective: 
their Forms, Meaning. Quantity. By W. VEITCH, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


FIRST GREEK READER. By W.G. 


RUSHBROOKE, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SECOND GREEK READER. _ By 
4,3. M. BELL, M.A. Selections from Herodotus and 


FOURTH GREEK READER; being 
Specimens of Gress Dialects. With Introductions and 
Notes. By W. W. MERRY, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FIFTH GREEK READER. Part I 


Selections from Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
Introductions and Notes. By E. ABBOTT, M.A. pute 
fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.—NUBES. With In- 


troduction and Notes. By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 2s. 


CEBETIS TABULA. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By C. 8. Jenna, M.A. Extra fep. 676 


ZESCHYLUS.-PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


With Introduction and Notes by A. O. PRiCKARD, M.A. 
Price 23. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY, I.—XII. (for 
Schools). By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book II. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Table of Homeric Forms. By 
the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


[ See next page. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS—continued. 


“Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.”"—Spectator. 


GREEK. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY, XIII.—XXIV. 


(for Schools). By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 5s. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY, I.—XII. Edited, 


Notes, Appendices, &c.. W. W. Merry. MA. 
and J, RIDDELL M.A. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book I. Edited by 


D. B, Monro, 2s. 


LUCIAN. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. S. JERRAM, M.A. Is. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. With English Notes and 
Introductions. By_ Professor_L. Vol. I. 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, ANTI- 
GONE. Second Edition, Revised, 8v 


SOPHOCLES.—The TEXT of the SEVEN 


PLAYS. For the Use of Students in the University of 
Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL. Extra fep. 


SOPHOCLES. 
English 
M.A. 

NEUS, NiTGONE. 
TRAC each 2s 


THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. 


By H. KyNASTON, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Tn poingle Plays, with 
rofessor CAMPRELL and FE, 

DIPUS DIPUS COLO- 
ELECTRA, 


DEMOSTHENES and /ESCHINES.— 
The ORATIONS on the With Introductor 
Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. 
Srcox, M.A. 8vo. 123. 


XENOPHON.—Easy SELECTIONS from. 


Bv J._S. Puriiports, B.C.L., and C. JERRAM, M.A. 
With Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS (for 


By J.S.PHILLPOTTS. With Notes and Maps. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, II. 


With Notes. By C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHI- 
LOLOGY as applied to the Illustration of Greek and 
Latin Inflections, By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. 6s. 


FRENCH. 
BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAM- 


MAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated into 
English by G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of FRENCH with Preface. By 
A. meee. Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. 


FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON. 


CORNEILLE'S CINNA, and MOLIERE’S 


Les FEMMES SAVANTES. 23s. 6d. 


RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and OOR- 
NEILLE’S LE MENTEUR. With Louis 
Life of his Father. 


MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIES de 


SCAPIN, and RACINE’S ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s 
Life of Molitre. 23. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of MADAME de SEVIGNE and her chief CON- 
TEMPORARIES. 3s. 


VOYAGE AUTOUR de ma CHAMBRE, 


by Xavier de Maistre ; “ Ourika,” by Madame D. Duras ; 


t de Fieve “ Les Jumeaux de 

Corneille,’ ond “ Mésaventures 
@’un Ecolier,” Redolnive Topffer. 

REGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, and 


BRUEY’S and PALAPRAT’S LE GRONDE 
Price 2s. 6d. 


LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. With Biocraphical Notices, Notes, Historical 


GERMAN. 
LANGE’S GERMAN COURSE. 
THE GERMANS at HOME: a Practical 


Introduction to German Con’ 8vo. 23. 6d. 


THE GERMAN MANUAL: a German 
Conversation. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- 


GUAGE. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, 


| 


GERMAN. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with 


English Notes, &c., by A. HAMANN, Phil. Doc., M.A. 
Price 4s, 6d. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By 


eee. Translated into English Verse by E. MASSLE, 


Edited by C. A. BUCHTIEIM, Phil. Professor in 
King’s College, “London. 


GOETHE'S EGMONT. With a Life of 


Goethe, peeetuetion, Arguments, and Commentary. 
New Edition, 3s. 


SCHILLER’S WILLI AM TELL. 
a Life of Schiller, I a 
tary. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM. 


With a Life of Lessing, Analysis, Commentary, &c. New 
Edi.ion, 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S EGMONT’S LEBEN und 


TOD, and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN. 2s.6d. 
GOETHE'S IPHIGINIE auf 


(Shortly. 


With 


ITALIAN. 
DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the IN- 


FERNO._ With Introduction and Notes. By H.B. Cot- 
TERILL, B.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TASSO.—La GERUSALEMME LIBE- 


RATA. Cantos L., II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By the same Editor. 23. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, MATHE- 
MATICS, &e. 


FIGURES made EASY: a First Arith- 
metic Book. By Lewis HENSLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 6d._ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES. 1s. 


THE SCHOLAR'S ARITHMETIC. By 


L. HENSLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. By the 


same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R.G. C. 


BALL. New and enlarged Edition, extra fcp. 
0. 


A TREATISE on STATICS; containing 
the Fundamental Principl statics and Elas- 
Ry 
enlarged, 


Professor G. MINCHIN. Second Edition, 


A qe REATISE on ACOUSTICS. By 
F. Donxry, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
p Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, a 
TREATISE on. yy Professor J. CLERK MAXWELL, 
M.A., F.R.S. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
SELECT CHARTERS and other HIS- 


AL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the CON: fan, 
TUTIONAL NISTORY the ENGLISH NATION 
from the Earliest Times to the ward I, 
Professor W. STUBBS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
W. Stvusss, M.A. 3 vols. crown 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES, illustrative 


Ry MODERN HISTORY. By H. B GrorcE, M.A. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. 


LAW. 


ELEMENTS of LAW, considered with 
price 7s. 6d. Suppiemen 


LAW of REAL PROPERTY, the HIS- 


Introduction to; with al Authori- 


ELEMENTS of ROMAN mente 
ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT, PRIN- 


Poste, M.A. Second Edi 

18s. 
CIPLES of. By Sir W. R. Ansoy, B.C.L. 


LAW. 
THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. 


Edited as a Recension of the Institutes of Gaius. By 
Professor T. E. HOLLAND, D.C.L. Extra fep. 8vo. 58, 


BENTHAM’S INTRODUCTION to the 


PRINCIPLES of MORALS and LEGISLATION. 
Price ts. 6d. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, oa 


MANDBOOK of. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S, 288, 


LESSONS on THERMODYNAMICS, 


By R. E. BayNEs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on. 3 Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. Wi 
its and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 


Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. Third Edition, 
price 8s. 6d. 4 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, EXER- 


CISES in. 3 A. G. VERNON HaRcourt, M.A., F.R.S., 
and ADAN, M.A. Series I. Qualitative Exer- 


MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC, Designed Mainly for the Use of Junior Students 


in the Universities. By ‘I’. FOWLER, M.A. Sixth Edi- 
tion, 3s, 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, By the same Author. Third Edition, 6s, 


BACON.—NOVUM ORGANUM. Edited, 
Notes, &c., by T. FOWLER, 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By J.E. THOROLD Rogers, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


BERKELEY, SELECTIONS from. With 


ART. 
A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. 


R. J. Seraph a M.. With Illustra- 
ons, and a ~ on Perspective b: 
A. MAcDO’ Second Edition, 8vo. halt ‘moroceo, nd 


A MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By 


J. TROUTBECK, M.A., Music Master in Westminster 
School, and Dace, M.A., Mus 


Master in Westminster Scliool. Grown! 8vo. 13. 6d. 


HARMONY, a TREATISE on. By Sir 


F. A. Gore Bart., Mus. Doc., 
Music in the University Of Oxiord. 10s. of 


COUNTERPOINT,CANON, and FUGUE, 


a TREATISE on, based u; that of Cherubini, 
same Author. 4to, lés. By the 


FORM in MUSIC, and GENERAL COM- 


POSITION: a TREATISE on. B,; 
3 y the same Author. 


CULTIVATION of the SPEAKING 
VOICE. By vous HULLAn. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


applied to the NEW Cc. E. Ham- 
D,M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 


THE MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE 


in its RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. E. M. 
GELDART, B.A, Extra tcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. se 


THE USE of the TENSES in HEBREW, 
a TREATISE on. By S.R. DRIVER, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


A HANDBOOK of PHONETICS. In- 
sting «Boa oe opting 


ICELANDIC PROSE READER. With 


otes, Grammar, and Glossary. Vierussox 


and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishers to the ae 
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LORD LYTTON’S WRITINGS. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENNY EDITION OF LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


The AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT REVISED EDITION, in which are given the latest Revisions and Corrections made by the Author, 
together with the Prefaces he wrote to the various Editions of his Novels published during his lifetime. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Large demy 8vo. fancy covers, each 64. 


LORD LYTTON’S NIGHT and MORNING. | 


LORD LYTTON’S ZANONI. 


*.* These TWO COPYRIGHT NOVELS cannot be issued in any Edition except that bearing the IMPRINT of LORD LYTTON’S 


PUBLISHERS, Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 

Also, uniform in 

LORD LYTTON’S PELHAM. With a Dedication. 

LORD LYTTON’S PAUL CLIFFORD. With Two 
Prefaces. 


LORD LYTTON’S LAST DAYS of POMPEII. With 
Two Prefaces. 


LORD LYTTON’S DISOWNED. With a Preface. 
LORD LYTTON’S ERNEST MALTRAVERS. With 
a Preface. 


size and price, 
LORD LYTTON’S ALICE ; or, the Mysteries. 


LORD LYTTON’S GODOLPHIN. 
LORD LYTTON’S DEVEREUX. With a Preface. 


LORD LYTTON’S LEILA; CALDERON the 
COURTIER ; and THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 1 vol, 


LORD LYTTON’S FALKLAND and ZICCI. With 


a Prefatory Note. 


Note.—No Non-Copyright Issue of the early NOVELS of LORD LYTTON contains the latest Revisions of the Author and the various Prefaces 
that are to be found in ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENNY EDITION of LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS.—THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


Set from New Type, demy 8vo. each vol. 7s. 6d. 


GODOLPHIN. 
DISOWNED. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 


PELHAM ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

RIENZI. DEVEREUX. 

LAST OF THE BAROXS. THE CAXTONS, 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. MY NOVEL. 2 vols. 
ALICE. LUCRETIA. 


LEILA, and THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


HAROLD. 

ZANONL 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 2vols. 

A STRANGE STORY, THE HAUNTED AND THE 
HAUNTERS, &e. 

THE COMING RACE, FALKLAND, PAUSANIAS, ke. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY. 


TUE PARISIANS. 2yols. 


The SET, 26 vols. maroon cloth, £9 15s.; red cloth, gilt, gilt tops, £10 10s. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS.—THE KNEBWORTH EDITION, 


Crown 8vo. green cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


EUGENE ARAM. CAXTONS. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. DEVEREUX. 

PELHAM. MY NOVEL. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. DISOWNED. 

ALICE. COMING RACE. 

LAST — OF POMPEII. GODOLPHIN. 

HAROLD. PAUL CLIFFORD. 

LAST OF THE BARONS. ZANONI. 

LUCRETIA. RIENZI. 


A STRANGE STORY. 

| WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? vols. 
price 33. 6d. each 

LEILA, and THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
FALKLAND and ZICCI. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY. 
THE PARISIANS, 2 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
PAUSANIAS, THE SPARTAN. 


Or the SET COMPLETE, 28 vols. brown cloth, £4 18s.; half roan, gilt top, £5 10s.; half morocco, £9 10s, 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS.—THE TWO-SHILLING RAILWAY LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. fancy boards, each 2s. 


EUGENE ARAM. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

RIENZI. 

LEILA, and THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
LAST OF THE BARONS. MY NOVEL. 2 vols. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. LUCRETIA. 


DISOWNED. 
DEVEREUX. 
THE CAXTONS. 


ALICE (Sequel to “ Ernest Maltravers '’). 1 
NIGHT AND MORNING, 
GODOLPHIN. 


HAROLD. 
ZANONI. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 2vols. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
PAUSANIAS, 
THE COMING RACE. 
KENELM 
THE PARISIANS. 2 vols, 
FALKLAND and ZICCI. 


Or the Set complete, £2 16s. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS.—THE SHILLING PAPER EDITION. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY. EUGENE ARAM. ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
THE PARISIANS. 2 vols. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. eoneteure. 
FALKLAND and ZICCI. RIENZI. DISOWNED. 

PELHAM. LEILA, and THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. ae «i 

PAUL CLIFFORD. LAST OF THE BARONS, DEVEREUX. 


LORD LYTTON’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.—KNEBWORTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. green cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

ATHENS ; ITS RISE AND FALL. 

THE STUDENT, and ASMODEUS AT LARGE. 
CAXTONIA, 


QUARTERLY ESSAYS, 
PAMPHLETS 


AND SKETCHES. 


NEW TIMON, ST. STEPHEN'S, and LOST 
TALES OF MILETUS. 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Vol. I. 


LORD Lee ee ARTHUR: a Poem. Illus- | LORD LYTTON’S PLAYS. 
trated 


LYTTON'S DRAMATIC WORKS. Red-Line 


rately Marked, as produced by Mr. MacREADY. Each Is. 
The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, Money. A Sixpemny 
Edition of the Lady of Lyons, on thin paper, isnow ready. 


THE BULWER LYTTON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Con- 

oe a Biographical Sketch and Choice Quotations for 
Every Day in the Year, from Lord Lytton's Novels, Pla: 

Poems, and Speeches. 2s. 6d. ” 


The Acting Edition, eecu- 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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DR. WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES 
AND GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO. desire to call the attention of Teachers and Students to the very low price at which the 
New Editions of Dr. WHITE’S Dictionaries are now offered :— 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—(The Parent Work,) 


Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freunp, as last revised by the Author. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D. of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford ; andthe Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of ‘St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Seventh and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised and complete in Une 
Volume, pp. 2,122, bound in cloth lettered. Quarto, price ONE GUINEA. 

es t of such k is to be ied not by merel; it but by its practical use; and the experience both of teachers and students has fully 

justified the confidence i of chat it takes ih the Latinity of every age, giving not only the old classical, but the 
patristic forms.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.— 


(INTERMEDIATE SIZE.) 
Being a copious Abridgment, for ‘the Use of University Students, of the Parent Latin Dictionary of White and Riddle. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, carefully revised. Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


“ This book is nearly perfect in its kind, and shews the master-hand of an accomplished scholar, who has learnt much by his.long practice as a conscientious teacher. 
What Professor Max MULLER said of the large Dictionary is still absolutely true of the abridged one : The meanings of each word are arranged and built up mae a 
story on story.” 


TheJUNIORSTUDENT’SLATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of Schools from the larger Dictionaries 
of WHITE and Rinpix. New Edition, revised. Square l2mo. price 7s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


for the use of Schools, founded on WHITE and RIDDLE’s large Latin- English 
Dictionary. Square 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE 


— ENGLISH and ENGLISH=LATIN DICTIONARY ; being the Two 
New Edition, -revised. Square 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY adapted 


for the use of Middle-Class Schools. Abridged from the Junior Students” 
Latin-English Dictionary. Square fep. 8yo. priceds. 


In course of publication, in 82mo. cloth, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 


GREEK AND LATIN, 
WITH ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 


Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS:— 


XUM 


FABLES from AESOP :and MYTHS from PALAL- 


PHATUS. Price 1s. 


HOMER, First Book of the Iliad. 
LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. 
XENOPHON, First Book of the Anabasis. 
XENOPHON, Second Book of the Anabasis. 
XENOPHON, Third Book of the Anabasis. 
XENOPHON, Fifth Book of the Anabasis. 


ls. 6d. 
Is. 

ls. 6d. 

1s. 6d. 


LATIN 
1s. 
Is. 
9d. 
9d. 
Is. 


CESAR, First Book of the Gallic War 
CAESAR, Second Book of the Gallic War. 
CAESAR, Third Book of the Gallic War. 
CAESAR, Fourth Book of the Gallic War. 
CAESAR, Fifth Book of the Gallic War. 
CAESAR, Sixth Book of the Gallic War. 
CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Leelius. 1s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Books I. & IL. of Roman History. 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Books II. & IV. of Roman History. 1s. 
HORACE, First Book of the Odes. 1s. 


HORACE, ‘Second Book of the Odes. 1s. 
HORACE, Third Book of the Odes. 1s. 6d. 
HORACE, Fourth Book of the Odes. 1s. 


NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. 

ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. Is. 6d. 

ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d, 

ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s. 6d. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with a Greek- 


English Lexicon. Square 32mo. 5s. 


TEXTS :— 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 
PHASDRUS, Select Fables. 9d. 
PHADRUS, First and Second Books of Fables. 1s. 


SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. ls. 6d. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Georgies. 
VIRGIL, First Book of the Mneid. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Second Book of the Aineid. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Third Book of the Aneid. 1s. 


Is. 


VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Mneid. Is. 
VIRGIL, Fifth Book of the Aneid. Is. 
_ VIRGIL, Sixth Book of the Aneid. 1s. 


LIVY, Booxs XXII. & XXIII. The Latin Text, 


| with English Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, and a Vocabulary of 
{ Proper Names. 1i2mo. price 2s. 6d. each Book. 


Iiondon, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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j JANUARY. No. CCCIX. 8vo. price 6s. No. DCII. Medium 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
| CONTENTS :— 
i ConTENTS :— Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. Buackmore. CHAPTER XXVI.— 
| MEN oF Timper. XXVII.—THE Proper Way ARGUE. 
i FAREWELL WIFE AND CHILDREN DEAR. XXIX.—TactTics oF DEFENCE, 
i | 1, AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. XXX.—INLAND OPINION. 
| 2. HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER, THE LATE CANON Moztey. By Principal SHarrp. 
3. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. cher 
= NCIENT BuDDHIST REMAIN AFGHAN: By W. Simpson, F.R.G.S. 
| 4. IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. Worpswortn. By Professor EpwarpD CAIRD. 
K 5. THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. ENGLISH LIBERALS AND CONTINENTAL LIBERALS. 
HAT Is Monry? By Professor BoNaMy PRICE. 
i 7. RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. Dmer (after Herrick). 
8. LORD MINTO IN INDIA. THe ENGLISH NATION AND THE ZULU War. By the Rev. Sir GroncE W. Cox, Bart, 
i 9. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. THe Crookir MeG: A Srory OF THE YEAR ONE. By SHIRLEY. 


q RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. By the Author of 


“Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. Translated from the German by E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 8vo. 14s. 


| 

| “These are questions of extreme interest, not only to Russia, but to mankind. | volume now before us, and its appearance at the present time is an event of no com- 

ae | They are answered and explained to aconsiderable extent by the Author of the | mon importance......We again most strongly recommend t2is book to our readers.” 
| EDINBURGH REVIEW, Jan. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880; a Protest and 


an Appeal. By O. K., Author of “Is Russia Wrong?” With a Preface by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. with a Portrait and 3 Maps. 
(In a few days. 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private Journal of a White 


a Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By CORNELIUS VIJN. Translated and edited by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 
it Bishop of Natal. With a Portrait of Cetshwayo engraved on wood from a Photograph taken at Capetown. Crown Svo. 5s. 


| TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA delivered before the 


Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, January 6 and January 9, 1880. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 


The PASTOR'S NARRATIVE; or, Before and After the Battle of 


Wirth, 1870. By Pastor KLEIN. Translated by Mrs. F. E. MARSHALL. Crown 8yvo. Map, 6s. 


44 | “ The writer is no brilliant littérateur—in this age of culture, as its admirers call | away, in what was then the French, but which is now in name, as it almost was in 
a it, he ought to be nowhere—and yet he has produced an enduring work, though it | reality, the German Fatherland.........As we read, we fall quite in love with the 
| tells simply of the sorrows and hopes, and agony and despair of his little village far | writer. He is the Vicar of Wakefield in a German dress, and in a time of war.” 

LITERARY WORD. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence of Gilbert Elliot, 


= Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, the COUNTESS of MINTO. Crown 8vo. 
{ aps, 12s, 


q RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, with Instructions 


a for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. By CHARLES DIXON. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Engravings. Crown 
} 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra; 15s. tree calf; 17s. morucco. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By 


F. MAX MULLER, M.A. New Edition (1880). 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. | 
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and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. BRASSEY. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
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LITERARY STUDIES. By the late Watrer Bacenor, M.A. 


4 Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by R. H. HUTTON. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


| ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the Present Condition 


. and the Gradual Growth of the Science of Political Economy. By the late WALTER BAGEHOT, M.A. Edited by R. H. HUTTON. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. New Edition, with 


Additional Poems and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, or 24s. bound in morocco. 
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